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Editorial, 


POLLED CATTLE. 


they look without horns,” is 
one often hears when persons 

1 to polled cattle are first shown 
Galloways, Aberdeens, Angus or 
Many people believe that a well- 
is a great addition to the beauty 

w or steer, but if the horn happens 
wrong way—into one’s own flesh, 
rinto the bowels of a favorite 

ther animal—the beauty is not so 
scernible. One polled cow in a herd 
1 animals does sometimes look a little 
So does a last year’s hat or bonnet 

< terribly out of fashion in company 
One's admiration 
cattle is much a 


recent make. 
n domesticated 
isnhion. 
however, needed no more on the 
ws than on horses, and, we doubt 
time will come when they will be 
rely seen on one as on the other. 
been surprised at the rapid change 
sentiment in this regard during the 
The change in methods of 
driving over common 


cars and steamboats, 


years. 
n, from 

hipping on 

1ot a little to do with bringing about 

against horns. They are a nui- 

ll times, but specially so when ani- 

mals are crowded closely in cars or on ship- 

Mr. J. H. Wallace, of Wallace's 

thly, a lover of animals always, came 

back from his recent tour in Europe with a 

increased interest in hornless cattle, 

to his experience with a cargo of fat 

the 

steamship. Horns are supposed to be given 

as weapons of defence, but even well-disposed 


cattle, that were taken over on same 


attle cannot avoid injuring each other with 
them when they are crowded together, as is 
istom by modern methods of transporta- 
However odd a single polled cow may 

ear to one not accustomed to seeing them, 
have failed to find a person who was 
pleased on seeing a whole herd of them 
er. It matters little how small the en- 
in which they are turned loose, pro- 
re is room to squeeze by each other; 
g weaponless, they never learn either 
to fear injury from their com- 


ig inal condition of the cow was 
it horns, it might be as difficult 
) determine, as it is just how 
1 is running in the veins of 
rns or Jerseys. The latter seem to 
ght power to hold their horns in 
the former have many of the 

the best polled cattle. 
interest is directed, at the 
towards removing horns from 


test 


for beef, and to be transported 
nent and the ocean; and for 
11 of a beefy shape are 
ssing on the native and 

r western grazing lands. 
4 a growing demand for good 
the no-horned breeds for use 
regions. We have 
correspondents claiming that a 
lled bull will stamp the no-horn 


numerous 


strongly in his progeny, and that 
such animals will generally be 
rns, or have them hanging loosely 
kin, instead of being grown to the 
is the case with horned cattle. A 
at Plainfield, N. J., writes, under 
22, ‘that a black bull of the 
d introduced into his herd of 
removed the horns at once, only 
t of twelve calves dropped the first 
showing any sign of a horn, and these 
int things pendant from the skin.” 
ers have had a like experience, and 
ed to conclude that the horns may be 
off from all our principal breeds of cat- 
the introduction of wisely selected 
ed bulls, and that, too, without very ma- 
erially changing the marked characteristics 

{ the several breeds. 

Since the success of the exhibition of polled 
cattle at Paris, at which the highest prizes 
off by specimens of this class, 

has seemed a possibility of an undue 
excitement in this direction, and that polled 
cattle for breeding purposes might reach ex- 
and is, doubtless, 
much enquiry for pure stock of these breeds, 
especially in Europe. But the fancy for the 
purest popular breeds is so firmly grounded 
in the minds of their admirers, that the pro- 
cess of removing the horns must necessarily 
be a long one. 

Polled cattle of no particular breed are not 
uncommon in Pennsylvania, and other Middle 
States, and there are several good herds of 
pure breds in Canada, from which a start 
might be made. 

There are also a few herds in New England 
that have been bred more or less carefully for 
many years, some of them springing from a 
tingle importation made by Capt. R. B. 
Forbes, of Norfolk County, Mass., more than 
thirty years ago. 


arried 


travagant prices ; there 


Uur illustration, in another column, is of a 
bull descended from this stock, called in the 
‘icinity of Norfolk County, ‘*Jamestowns,” 
from the name ‘of the vessel in which the 
original Suffolk heifer was imported. 

St Patrick was out of a Jamestown cow, 
and sired by one of Col. Eldridge’s best 
Jersey bulls, but so strong is the no-horn 
Strain, that very few horns were developed in 
his get. Though weighing 1600 pounds, he 
wes aS easily managed as a six months old 
heifer, 

The likeness is not a fancy sketch, but was 
“opied from a photograph, and engraved by 
the Orange Judd Co. for the American Agri- 
culturist, 

St. Patrick’s stall at ‘Pine Hedge” farm is 
how occupied by a bull from the herd of pure 
Suffolks imported by G. F. Taber, of Putnam 
County, New York. Though too early yet to 


decide upon the merits of his progeny, it is 
hoped that his blood will banish the last ves- 
tige of a horn from Pine Hedge farm. 





THE DAIRY BARN. 


The plate to Part 12 of Prof. Sheldon’s 
new work on ‘Dairy Farming,” is an isome- 
tric view ofa dairy farmstead—views which 
are common to English works on agriculture, 
and which appear in such perfection of engrav- 
ing in Mr. Morton’s cyclopwdia of agriculture. 
Such plans or outlines always appear com- 
pact though they offer 
very from 
afforded by even the most pretentious of the 
barns and outbuildings. 
Moreover, this view of Prof. Sheldon’s to 
which we have referred is, we suspect, a pure- 


and substantial, 


ditferent accommodations those 


American farm 


ly ideal one, and is only designed as a pretty 
plate with which to set off one number of his 
work—a plan which the publishers seem to 
have adopted to their advantage, if not to the 
satisfaction of patrons of the book. But the 
plate of Mr. Jackson’s dairy buildings, given 
on page 82, of Sheldon, is not an ideal view, 
as it represents the dairy steading for a farm 
of eighty cows, the details of which, as there 
described, are of interest to all dairymen. 
How complete an English dairy barn has to 
be for this number of cows, may be inferred 
from the descriptions of the accommodations 
for the stock, the team horses, the steam pow- 
the 
piggery department, and the strictly dairy de- 
partment, or those rooms set aside for the 
handling of the milk, as given in Prof. Shel- 


er for threshing and cutting purposes, 


don’s work. 

Throughout New England, in sections where 
dairy farming is coming to be a specialty, 
more and more attention is being given to the 
matter of the dairy barn, as a subject of first 
importance in carrying on the business. Par- 
ticularly is this true where winter butter 
making is followed as a leading branch of the 
dairy occupation; for in this case it is very 
necessary that the barn shall be so arranged 
as to give the best possible accommodations 
both to the cows and those who have the care 
The conditions for successfully car- 
rying on this business are such that provision 


of them. 


must be made for the thorough drainage of 
the site, the yards and surrounding land, as 
well as for the barn itself; for complete ven- 
tilation of the tie-up, as well as the whole 
barn; for the convenient storage of hay and 
provender; for the disposition of the manure 
in such a way as will secure absolute immunity 
from taint to the milk; and, if pigs are kept, 
for taking care of them in a separate building 
from the barn, and situated a little apart from 
it. There can be little question but what 
a cellar, provided it is well ventilated, is the 
best receptacle for the manure and the drain- 
age of the building, that can be provided. 
There are some dairy barns where a covered 
apartmant for the manure is provided on the 
same floor as the tie-up, but away from it, 
and twice a day the droppings are wheeled 
from the stalls to this apartment. The labor 
in this case, in taking care of the cows, is 
greater than where there is a cellar, the only 
advantage being that of better controlling the 
odors from the manure heap; but where a 
cellar is well ventilated we are persuaded 
there can little annoyance from it. 
Quite as much trouble is likely to come from 
the stable itself, through a failure to use ab- 
sorbents, as will come from the manure celler. 


come 


In some instances dairy barns are so con- 
structed that the cow stable itself occupies 
the basement, and the cows stand on a floor 
of clay or a bed of gravelly loam, the whole 
pounded down and made firm and smooth. 
This is the case with the model dairy barn de- 
scribed on page 98, of Prof. Arnold's ‘‘Amer- 
ican Dairying,” as belonging to Mr. Mulks of 
New York, and the same has been adopted in 
many barns in this and other States. This 
floor is regarded as better than a wooden one, 
is more comfortable for the cows, and the re- 
tentive character of the clay renders a control 
of the drainage from the tie-up an easy matter. 
In planning a tie-up for dairy cows, allow am- 
ple space; do not crowd the cows, or make 
the floor so narrow that a person can hardly 
squeeze between them and the side of the 
barn. ‘This last operation one has to undergo 
in visiting some of the dairy barns of the coun- 
try, and it is a difficult thing to do. Allowa 
floor of at least five feet from the manger to 
the drop behind the cows, then a gutter four- 
teen inches wide and four deep, and behind 
this a walk, level with the floor, at least eigh- 
teen inches wide. This will make the entire 
floor wider than is usual, and add slightly to 
the cost, but it will be far more than compen- 
sated by the greater convenience, and the in- 
creased healthfulness of the apartment. 

Means for the storage of forage, and for the 
convenient disposition of shorts, roots, or 
whatever is used as a provender, should be 
provided for with as much, if not greater, 
thoroughness than is the case with stock or 
sheep barns. In winter dairying, good and 
sufficient food is of the utmost importance, 
and next to this is a convenient arrangement 
of the fixtures for feeding the cows rapidly 
and with little outlay of time. Regularity in 
feeding is necessary to the health and best re- 
sults from the cows, and this regularity de- 
pends far more upon convenient apparatus for 
the storing and giving out of hay and proven- 
der than is generally imagined. 

Among minor details in the construction 
of dairy barns, though they really are so im- 
portant as to be classed above minor things, 
are the provision for an abundance of Jight, a 
tight outside covering, and some provision for 
a supply of pure water. Light is as necessary 
to the healthfulness of the animals confined in 
the barn, as good air; and if possible both 
these conditions are more essential to the wel- 
fare and economical keep of milch cows than 
any other class of farm stock. Have the cow 
stable, therefore, abundantly lighted, as light 
as the dwelling house, ‘‘as light as day.” 
Warmth saves fodder, the same as it saves 
fuel; and to expect cows to return a profit in 
milk or butter during our winter months, if 
kept in a cold barn, is impossible. Let it be 
remembered, therefore, that to have a warm 
barn is to secure one of the first conditions for 
successful winter dairying. More important 
in winter while the cows are on dry forage, 
than in summer when they are out to pasture, 
is a supply of pure water, and no one can ever 
think of building a convenient dairy barn with- 
out providing such a supply of pure water as 
will furnish a regular quantity during all the 
period of winter. Cows will not do their best 
in winter if compelled to eat snow, or if 
driven in inclement weather forty rods to a 
cold spring. 

Finally, the dairy barn must be adapted to 
its purpose ; it must be ‘‘handy” and conven- 
ient in all its interior arrangements, and who- 
ever is to build one must make its plan a care- 
ful study before the timbers are ever put to- 
gether in its construction. 





A STEP FORWARD. 


On the authority of the Green Mountain 
Freeman, we learn that the management of 
the Vermont State Agricultural Society, 
whose annual exhibitions are among the best 
in the country, will this year introduce decided 
reforms, first of which will be the exclusion of 
all forms of gambling and swindling, from the 
grounds of the Exhibition. 

The Vermont State Fairs have ever been 





among the cleanest and purest in this direc- 





tion of any it has been our pleasure to attend, 
but the last year or two has seen a tendency 
towards a lower standard, which, we are glad 
to learn, is to be effectually checked. 

The original object of our Agricultural 
Societies was supposed to be the advancement 
of agriculture; but if the improvement of 
stock, crops, Or agricultural processes can be 
effected only at the expense of the moral 
character of the farmer or his family, then we 
may as well follow for a while longer in the 
old tracks. A clean rut makes a safer path 
than a slough hole. 





EARLY APPLES. 
How Profitably to Dispose of Them. 


At this season there is a surfeit of early ap- 
ples in the markets of most country villages, 


y 


and they are a ‘‘drug,” to use an expressive 


provincial term. A few command a fair price, 
but generally there is an overabundance, and 
with the exception of a ready sale for a few 
bushels at the opening of the season, early 
apples generally ‘*go begging” in our country 
towns. There are some causes for this state 
of things, quite apparent now, which did not 
operate to the disadvantage of the fruit far- 
mer of a dozen or fifteen years ago. Then, 
choice early apples commanded a quick mar- 
ket, for they were almost the only early fruit 
found at the fruit stands of our interior towns 
and villages. For cooking, for dessert, for 
eating at all times, they were the only fruit. 
It is only necessary to call to mind the great 
quantities of small fruits, berries, peaches, 
pears, grapes, which are now found early in 
all our towns, and consumed universally, to 
understand how completely the early apples 
have been superseded and driven from the 
market. And these are not necessarially 
home grown. Transportation is now so rapid, 
and extends by means of a regular system to 
the remotest towns, to such an extent, that 
choice fruits grown in distant States find their 
way to northern markets almost as soon as 
they are ripe at home, and the succession of 
the small fruits from the early strawberries 
through the entire list down to the grapes 
and other choice fruits of fall, is such that it 
has displaced the early apples, particularly for 
eating, a small demand still being found for a 
few bushels for cooking purposes. 

This crowding out of the early apples by 
the choicer fruits, while working to the dis- 
advantage of the farmer, is a benefit, perhaps 
to the public at large. More 
sumed than formerly, and the greater the con- 
sumption of ripe fruits by the people, during 
the summer and fall months, to the displace- 


fruit is con- 


ment of meats, the greater will be the average 
ratio of healthfulness among communities. 
But this change is so apparent that the far- 
mer must do something to protect himself 
against it, or rather he must make certain 
changes in order to adapt himself to the new 
circumstances ; and this is about the way the 
matter presents itself: 

1. A limited quantity may always be made 
use of in the farmer's family. For sauce, for 
pies, for baking, for eating, a small lot of desir- 
able apples may be economically disposed of 
right through the season. But a few trees will 
be sufficient for this, and the varieties should be 
of the best. 
occasional years, they may be fed, boiled, or 


If a considerable surplus occurs in 


if sweet, raw, to pigs and cows, to good ad- 
vantage. 

2. One of the best means of controlling 
the over-production and waste of early apples 
will be to gradually change the trees by graft- 
ing, from the early sorts to later and more 
profitable winter varieties. The production 
of desirable, well-keeping and quick market- 
able winter apples cannot be overdone any- 
where in New England. The demand is 
steady, the prices always remunerative, and 
the home and foreign markets are sure to 
welcome good winter apples to almost any 
extent. Where the trees of early varieties 
are yet in their prime, they can and should be 
gratted to the late keeping sorts; but if the 
trees are getting old, the better plan would be 
to root them out ana set winter sorts in their 
place. It is never to be recommended to cut 
down or root out fruit trees, if another course 
can be adopted to make them more profitable, 
but we can recommend the cutting down of 
the old trees of the early sorts, with better 
satisfaction than any other kind. 

3. Another plan of economically dispos- 
posing of the great surplus of early apples 
during periodic years, is to enter upon a thor- 
ough system of drying them. This has not 
been much thought of or practiced heretofore, 
except in a few instances, but it is a plan that 
may be adopted with good results. Weknow 
of at least one farmer in this State who makes 
a specialty of drying apples for market, chietly 
of the late summer and early fall varieties. In 
a room in the domestic department of his 
house he has constructed a sheet-iron hot air 
chamber or flue, connected with a large stove, 
this heated chamber being provided with a se- 
ries of trays or deep pan-like shelves, and 
upon these the sliced green apples are placed, 
where they remain until thoroughly dried. 
During the period when the early apples are 
coming on, he employs two or three girls who 
are kept paring and preparing the apples for 
drying for many weeks in succession. They 
are all carefully sliced, and when dried are 
packed in boxes of five and ten pounds re- 
spectively, labeled with his name and the 
name of the farm, and thus put upon the mar- 
ket. They finda ready sale, and the proprie- 
tor tells us the demand for dried apple of his 
‘trade mark,” is constantly increasing. Here 
is a hint for other farmers who wish to dis- 
pose of their surplus esrly apples at a good 


profit. 





THE SELECTION OF POTATOES FOR 
PLANTING. 


It has often been recommended that farmers 
should select seed corn in the field, where they 
can observe the habits and character of the 
individual stalks, and be able to choose the 
earliest or the twin ears, which cannot be done 
when the seed is taken from the corn bin in 
the spring. 

This is, undoubtedly, good advice, but why 
not apply it also to the selection of potatoes 
for planting. Every observing person must 
have noticed that single hills of potatoes some- 
times have a character as marked as is the 
character of single stalks of corn. Some 
hills produce tubers of fair size, smooth in 
shape, and with few small ones; while other 
hills are full of inferior specimens that are 
only fit for feeding to cattle or hogs. There 
may be causes for these differences outside of 
‘‘blood,*— uneven manuring, injury during 
cultivation, etc.—but there is, undoubtedly, a 
considerable difference in the individual char- 
acter of different hills of potatoes, as much 
as there often is between cousins in the animal 
kingdom. 

Take the Early Rose potato, for example. 
It is supposed that this potato originated from 
a single seed, and has been continued by cut- 
tings, on the same principle that varieties of 
apples and other fruits are continued by graft- 
ing. Yet we find in the public market a con- 
siderable difference in the appearance of sam- 
ples grown in different localities, as well as a 
difference in the single specimens in every 
barrel. Plants change somewhat by what is 
termed sporting, and our system of cultivat- 
ing potatoes from cuttings instead of from 





seeds, is calculated to preserve all such changes 
as may occur from this direction. 

When the Early Rose and the old Peach 
Blow were first introduced to public notice, 
we found among each variety occasional hills 
that showed a marked contrast to the general 
character of the variety. The vines were 
small and spindling, the leaves very round, 
curled and crumpled, and the tubers both 
small in size and few in number. 

In those days, small potatoes for planting 
large ones, 
which may be true under certain circumstances. 


were considered fully equal to 


But by planting small seed for several years 
in succession, we found these dwarfish pota- 
toes were increasing in proportion to the large 
and better and it was not till we 
selected our seed in the field, that we were 
able to be rid entirely of the worthless pig 
potatoes. 
is not great. It is not necessary to save 
enough the first year for planting the entire 
acreage; but save a few of the best hills, and 
plant these by themselves, and watch results. 


ones ; 


The labor of selecting in the field 


If you have really got a better sized or better 
shaped potato, then keep them for next year's 
planting. In this way some improvement may 
undoubtedly be made. A few cultivators 
claim quite valuable results from such a course 
of practice. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


Thanks are due to the officers of those Ag- 
ricultural Societies who have favored us with 
copies of their annual transactions during the 
present and past years. We are always glad 
to receive such reports, even though our space 
is not sufficient for making extended notices 
or reviews. We always look them over with 
interest, and find something in each 
and all worthy of use or valuable for reference. 
We are under special obligations to the Sec- 
retary of the Essex (‘ounty Agricultural So- 
ciety for the reports of that thriving Society 
for the past several years, also to the officers 
of the Hingham, Worcester, Worcester South- 
west, Middlesex, and some others. 

The State reports received from the West 
and South are always welcome and are prized 
according to their worth, as guides to an un- 
derstanding of the condition of agricultnre in 
the respective sections. We have more or 
less recently received State reports from Kan- 
sas, North Carolina, Indiana, Georgia and 
Virginia, all of which are worth, to the far 
mers who read them, much more than the cost 
of their publication. The Virginia report, re- 
cently received from Thomas Pollard, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, is a valuable volume 
of 150 pages, and should find its way to the 
home of every Virginian planter. 

We have often expressed the opinion that 
the great need of the American farmer is a 
better and more thorough understanding of 
the business he is pursuing, and we know of 
no better way in which to gain such a knowl- 
edge, than by the perusal and study of the 
current agriculture of the day. We have 
little patience with those farmers who are al- 
ways complaining, but who never take the 
trouble necessary for informing themselves of 
the better methods for carrying on their busi- 
ness. We have just received an appeal from 
a few young men in Richmond, Va., for a do- 
nation of books for starting a public library. 
Now, the late report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture is just what such young men need 
in order to learn some of the things they 
shouldall know. Many of our public docu- 
ments fail to reach the right places, simply 
because the public know nothing whatever of 
them. Let every taxpayer who tills the soil 
make it 8 point each year, to write to head- 
quarters, in his own State, for every volume 


much 


bearing upon his business, and then study it 
with care. The Virginia report can be ob- 
tained by addressing Thomas Pollard, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Illinois farmers will find in the eighth re- 
port of the State entomologist, a valuable vol- 
ume of over 200 pages devoted almost wholly 
to the treatment of plant lice, of which there 
are thousands of varieties which injure veg- 
etation in this and other countries. ‘This is by 
far the most thorough work upon plant lice 
that we have ever examined, and it should be 
as familiar to the farmer as an old spelling 
book. It is little use to attempt to fight an 
enemy of whose habits we are entirely igno- 
rant. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—Illinois has a new cabbage worm, ‘‘a long 
green worm, that preys on the cabbage and devours 
it down to the stalk” and which bids fair in some 
sections to destroy the entire crop. 

Dr. John M. Bailey of Billerica, has a fine 
flock of Cotswolds, 29 in number, that averaged 
1l Ibs. 7 oz. of wool per head—fine specimens 
they are too. Also, he has still another flock of 
Vermont Merinoes, 81 in number, that averaged 
8 Ibs. 14 oz. per head. They were kept last winter 
on ensilage. 

—Cabbage, containing as it does,a large per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, makes one of the most 
valuable kind of food for young pigs, calves and 
chickens. All young animals require a bountiful 
supply of phosphatic food to make bone. Clover 
is next in value to cabbage. 

—The Utica Herald says that the hop growers 
in that section are beginning to find out that they 
have made a mistake in allowing the skunks to be 
killed, that somewhat high flavored animal being 
an invaluable assistant in the hop yard in destroy- 
ing the hop worms and cut worms which attack 
the tender vine. 

—“No harvest will ever again be reaped in Eng- 
land,” says the London Spectator, ‘‘which will ex- 
empt farmers from the terrible competition that 
American freeholders can offer—competition which 
has scarcely begun, and which will become sharper 
with every mile of railroad laid down, and with 
every new ship built.” 

—Cattle in some parts of Delaware are said to be 
affected with the ‘Texas tick,” a parasite that not 
only burrows into the hide of the animal, but pen- 
etrates the flesh to such an extent that death soon 
ensues. Prompt remedial measures would no 
doubt soon destroy the dangerous insect before it 
had time to endanger the life of the animal; but 
the question is what these remedies are. 





Correspondence. 
: oa ner the New England Farmer. 


LETTER FROM MAINE. 


With the prsen e farmer there is no such 
thing as a season of leisure, for on the farm 
there is at all times work enough for willing 
hands to do. There is, however, after the 
pressing work of hay and grain harvest, a few 
days which may be taken for rest, or devoted 
to pleasures or travel, without the farm suffer- 
ing from neglect. The farmer who does not 
take some time to study his business, to look 
at its bearings and arrange its details, does a 
deal of hard work at a disadvantage ; and, in 
consequence, does not receive the reward for 
that work which more definite aims and 
methodical plans would ensure. Our farmers 
now. many of them, while taking the needed 
rest, are devoting the time to a purpose which 
will in the end contribute more to their pros- 
perity than if it were devoted to slavish labor. 

In this State we have stored in excellent 
condition, a bountiful crop of hay. In nearly 
the entire State it will run from ten to twenty 

r cent. better than last year, and ten 
per cent. better than an average. In @ por- 
tion of Franklin county, where there was an 
extra large one last year, it will not go above 
an average. The great crop 1s & surprise to 
every one, since the season has been very dry. 
The exclamation is heard from all—‘*! don’t 
know what made it!” There has been no 
rain storm since the teams were driven to the 
fields in the spring, till the 3d and 4th of 
August. Occasional light showers have mois- 
tened the surface, and relieved in a measure 
the severity of the drought, though the 





JAMESTOWN 


Dam, Ruby, a polled cow, owned by Col. Eliphalet Stone, Dedham, Mass. ; 
owned by Col. John 8. Eldridge, Canton, Mass. 


streams, lakes, and rivers are down to lowest 
water marks. (Grass went through the winter 
without injury, notwithstanding the fact that 
in the central and southern part of the State 
the ground was bare much of the time, and 
started vigorously and early in spring. It was 
remarked the first day of June, that a better 
stand of grass never was seen at that date. 
The almest entire absence of rain during that 


month, it was supposed, had cut the crop sadly | 
short, till the mower and the rake began to | 


gather the rich harvest. The crop grew in 
the sunshine, was cut early, and was harvested 
without damage. 


Pasturage has corresponded with the hay. | 


Cattle went early to pasture, and the feed has 
been sweet and abundant. Cows have been 
doing well. Some of our cheese factories 
have been receiving more milk than ever be- 
fore. 
have not been operating. ‘The price of cheese 
has been steady at ten cents, wholesale, with 
no prospect of any decline. The make of our 
factories is in the main of a uniform high 
quality, and stands well in the market. 

Grain has been cut short by the drought. 
Wheat may be put down as a light crop; oats 


are better, but still not up to the usual stand- | 


ard. The dry weather, with scorching sun- 
shine and intense heat, has been unfavorable 


for all grains, checking the growth, ripening | 


it prematurely, and reducing the size and 
weight of kernel. For the same reasons, 
the crop of early potatoes is light, and late 
ones will be. Corn is promising a full crop, 
and will be ripe early. In fact, all vegetation 
is one or two weeks ahead of ordinary sea- 
sons. A recent trip made through the best 
fruit section of the State shows the apple crop 
to be quite promising—about an average, or 
much better than was looked for after two 
years of such bountiful production. 

A lively and increasing interest is being 
manifested in the raising of choice stock. 
[hose who visit 
find a goodly number of calves, steers and 
oxen, giving proof that we have good stock 
to breed from, and that the boys know how to 
feed them, care for them, and train them. 

The season of Fairs will open with the 
State Fair, at Lewiston, Sept. 21-24. Every- 
thing promises a successful exhibition. The 
location is easy to reach, the Maine Central 
Railroad landing stock and visitors directly at 
the gates of the park. The park is being 
thoroughly fitted and substantial fixtures pro- 
vided, designed to meet the wants of exhibit- 
ors fora term of years. Service pipes from 
the city water works will supply the grounds 
with water. 
every privilege asked, and will give a cordial 
greeting to all exhibitors and visitors. 


partments the Society has ever held. 
August 14, 1880. Z. A. GILBERT. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Mr. Eprror:—The blessed rain has come ; 
[ hear it pattering upon leaf and flower, upon 
the roof and upon the ground. The springs 
must get a start this time. What an oppor- 
tunity farmers have had to improve low, wet 
lands? What a splendid time to examine 
and drain basins ef muck, so that they can 
be easily got at in the winter ? 
be far better for us to take advantage of all 
these apparent disadvantages, and get some 
advantage out of them ? 


A few years ago a friend of mine took ad- | 


vantage of a dry season, like the past, and 
dug 500 loads of nice muck from basins in his 
pasture. It was all used on his tillage lands. 


Those lands have stood the drought much bet- | 


ter than average farm lands. He almost in- 
variably gets his second crop of grass; the 
grass roots appear to be more abundant; at 
any rate, the grass starts very soon alter the 
machine goes over it for the first time. It 
may not act as a fertilizer, like barn yard ma- 
nure, stimulating and pushing the crop, but it 
no doubt opens the soil to the free passage of 
the roots through it in search of food. Being 
in this condition, the logical conclusion is, 
that it will take less fertilizer to make a crop, 
or that, with the same fertilizing, a larger 
crop will be grown. 


It is interesting to notice how vigorous | 


rooty plants or grasses will thrive where a 
muck pile has lain, and the soil gets a ‘double 
extra’ share of the.material. Witch grass, 
especially, will show itself and flourish to an 
alarming extent, to those who are not accus- 
tomed to it. This brings me to the subject 
of that most hated grass, 
How to Manage it. 

That is the question. With me it is an easy 
matter. Old ground I plough late in the fall, 
and handle it early in the spring; check it by 
late ploughing; get ahead of it by early work- 
ing in the spring. In this way any grain crop 
may be counted on as sure against its influ- 
ences. If one wants to eradicate the ‘‘weed” 
entirely, any crop that shades the ground com- 
pletely, raised two or three years in succes- 
sion, will do it. After a long experience with 
it, I would not kill it out if I could. As Ido 
most of my hoeing with a horse, it matters lit- 
tle about the ‘‘hated witch grass.” I hope 
this allusion to the ‘‘weed” will not start an- 
other discussion. 

I am pleased with the facts coming to us 
from the editorials of the Farmer. Was glad 
to learn of the liquid manure farmer; he must 
be on the right track. Allusion to his method 
reminded me of a machine I saw at a fair in 
New Hampshire a few years since. It was 
made by a man in Worcester; it looked like 
the right thing. It took in both solid and li- 
quid manure, and disposed of them together. 
It appeared as though he had got the right 
idea, and I hope he will come before the far- 
mers with his invention. No doubt the liquid 
manure idea is to lead off, under some circum- 
stances, and be just what some farmers want. 
It is sensible and practical ; let it grow. 

Z. BREED. 

Weare, N. H., Aug. 4, 1880. 





For the New Hngland Farmer. 


NOTES FROM PRINCE EDWARD 
COUNTY, ONT. 


Cool nights are the order just now, and on- 
ly a part of the day is hot. Harvesting grain 
has been somewhat retarded by frequent show- 
ers. Barley, the great staple of this county, 
is nearly all secured, though a great deal is 
discolored by rain. Spring wheat is almost a 
failure, in consequence of rust, but the quan- 
tity sown was less than usual. Corn is very 
good, though hot weather another month is 
necessary to bring it to maturity. A larger 
breadth than usual was planted. 

Fruit of nearly all kinds will be plenty. 
Small fruit was abundant, but it is nearly all 
picked and sold or canned for home consump- 
tion. I had some very fine Versailles cur- 
rants that sold very readily, at a fair price. 
They were admired by all who saw them. 

What shall I do with my gooseberry bush- 
es? They are thrifty and productive, but the 
limbs grow long, and lie upon the ground. I 
have three varieties; one is, I think Hough- 
ton’s seedling, another bears very large fruit, 
perple, when ripe, and generally mildews bad- 

; another is a small or medium variety, but 
produces bountifully, and is proof against mil- 
dew. Some say the bushes should be severe- 
ly pruned, but what does that mean? Should 


Unfortunately, several of our factories | 


our Fairs this autumn will | 


‘The city of Lewiston is granting | 
It is | 


confidently expected that this will be one of 
the most successful exhibitions in all its de- | 


Would it not | 


BULL, ST. PATRICK. 


8t. Patrick’s weight, 1600 lbs. 


| the ends of the branches be cut off, and kept | 

| from the ground? Would it not be well to 

| set stakes each side of the rows, and attach 
strips of boards tothem? Should the inside 
be thinned? Will some one please answer 
these questions ? 

| Carbolate of lime is an article not suflicient- | 

| ly known by farmers and gardeners. I find 

| it a sure remedy for potato bugs and cabbage 

| worms. Once dusting lightly from a dredg- 

ing box cleaned the vermin from my potatoes, | 

cabbages and cauliflowers. None but a good 

| quality should be used. Although the greater 
quantity required may make it cost as much 
for an acre as Paris green, yet it has the ad- 
vantage of not being poisonous. 

GRANITE. 
Bloomfield, Ont., Sth mo. 5th, 1880. 





For the New 


ABOUT THOSE 


England Farmer. 


DOGS. 


| 
| 
| Mr. Eprror :—I have noticed two articles 
}in the New ENGianp Farmer, of late, in 
| favor of dogs, and as I do not think as Kk. 
and Mattie do, will you allow me to consider 
the other side of the question? First, in 
regard to sheep husbandry, I wish to assure 
K. that in this part of the country, at least, 
‘‘worthless curs” (I insist on calling them 
that) do an immense amount of damage by 
killing and maiming a large number of sheep, 
and in many localities, former sheep raisers 
have abandoned the business solely on that 
account. For further proof, I would refer him 
to many practical farmers in this part of the 
‘State, among whom are several members of 
the Elmira Farmers’ Club. If he doubts my 
assertion, let him address a letter te the above | 
mentioned body of practical farmers. And | 
| further, I would say pe last year one of my 
neighbors, whose farm joins mine, had sixteen | 
sheep bitten by dogs, several of which died. 
Now I claim that dogs are a nuisance and 
| an abomination, and I certainly wish the tax 


was double what it is, for there is not one dog | 


| in @ hundred that does as much good as he 
| does damage. ‘‘May not a poor man keep a 
pet dog?” Yes, certainly, but let him keep 
it on his own premises, the same as ‘‘the man 
of wealth keeps his fast horse.” Would the 
‘‘tast horse” be allowed to roam at will? I 
guess not. Then why. should dogs be allowed 
the privilege? The horse would certainly be 
| the most desirable of the two, for he would 
neither bite nor frighten people, as does the 
| dog; and as to pets, | think there are nicer 
animals for the purpose than a dog. 

Is not Mattie mistaken in regard to the difli- 
culty of fencing sheep? We find them no 
worse to fence in than any other domestic ani- 
mal, if as bad, for a lower board fence will 
stop them than is required for cows or horses. 

Fr. H. D. 


Y., Z880. 


Corning, Steuben Co., N. 





Selections. 





WHY OUR MEADOWS RUN OUT. 
A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says: ‘‘That our grass lands are less perma- 


nent than at an earlier period of history, is a | 


fact which is evident to every one. Proba- 


bly no farm topic is more eagerly discussed 


It is conceded that grass is the foundation- 
| stone of profitable farming, and when it Le 
comes more unreliable every year, there is 
abundant cause for alarm and a strong desire 
to investigate the subject. ‘The cause in some 


instances is no doubt due to our unpropitious | 


seasons; still it can not be charged wholly to 
that, neither are insects the whole cause of 
our trouble. On good lands, well fertilized 
and carefully seeded, grass dies out from some 
| cause much sooner than formerly, and pastures 
| gradually fail and fill up with weeds. 

May not our changed methods of farming 
| have something to do with it ? 
| years ago, mowers came into use in this sec- 

tion. Meadows were cleared up and smoothed 
| for the cutter-bar, and I think increased in 
acreage. Before this, haying was a long job 
to most farmers; but after the introduction of 
mowers, came sulky-rakes, horse-forks, etc., 
until now baying is accomplished in at least 
half the time, and on most large farms, in one- 
third the time it once took. 
customary to cut hay at an earlier stage of 
maturity, and mow a second crop of grass, 


instead of pasturing meadows. Out of all this, 
cannot we find a partial cause for the deterio- 
ration of our grass lands? Inthe time before 
machinery rendered haying a short job, it was 
customary to mow one year where we finished 
the previous year—going over the meadows 
in rotation, as it were. A part was cut early, 
and a part, by force of circumstances, was 


seed on the ground. 
a sharp, clean cut, and would start up after 
cutting, sooner than now when it is torn off by 
dull mowers. Then its roots were not crushed 


ing one-eighth to one-sixth of the ground. It 
was not scratched by steel rake-teeth. In 
short, our meadows were treated in a manner 
as nearly as possible according to nature’s 
laws. So with our pastures in early days. 
Meadows were very seldom mowed more than 
once, and the after growth was always fed off 
by stock, which gave the pastures a chance to 
grow up in the fall and reseed themselves every 
year, to say nothing of being better protected 
from the winter winds. 
things together, do they not in a great degree 
account for the fact that grass lands are less 
permanent than formerly ?” 





COMFREY IN ENGLAND. 


A correspondent writes to the Mark Lane 
Express :—I beg to submit a few remarks 
based upon three years’ experience of the cul- 
tivation of comfrey upon the home farm of 
Sir Edward C. Dering, Bart., of Surrenden- 
Dering, in Kent, where it was first planted in 
1877. 

Green crops of various kinds have had their 
exits and their entrances upon the agricultural 
stage; and comfrey culture has in many in- 
stances been introduced and abandoned with- 


Sire a Jersey bull, 


by the farming class than the grass question. | 
t | be allowed to roost in 


About twenty 


Then it became | farmers in a hundred will accept t 
| definition of the best farming; the hundredth | 


} of great 


and to sow crops for soiling stock in the fall, | © . ; 
assignment for his creditors’ benefit, and is | 


by heavy cogged wheels, which cover in mow- | 


Putting all these | 





out sufficient time being taken, and proper 
experiments made, to test its merits as a soil- 
ing crop. Here its success has been so un- | 
doubted that we are extending its cultivation, | 
ani 30,000 sets of the solid-stemmed variety 
were put in last April. 

Our first experiment was upon a piece of | 
good land, consisting of fairly light soil resting | 
upon a substratum of Kentish Rag. Only 
part of this piece has been drained, and owing | 
to the wet, cold summer of 1879, the yield | 
was not equal to our anticipations; still the | 
average gross product of four cuttings made | 
during the spring and summer was considera- | 
bly over 60 tons per acre. And as the first of | 
these cuttings was made during the latter part 
of April and the beginning of May, when no 
other green crop except rye was available, | 
the comfrey was a great boon to a large stock | 
of cattle, pigs, and horses. 

During the present season, we have already | 
made one cutting averaging 2 cwt. 2 qrs. | 
14 Ibs. per perch, or at the rate of 21 tons 
per acre, and with a moderate warm summer 
we expect two more cuttings of equal weight, 
and a fourth of about 15 tons per acre, or a 
total produce of something like 78 tons per 





acre for the year. This must be ac- 
knowledged a large yield; butif pub- 
lished accounts are to be relied on, 
my figures have been far exceeded, 
though principally by those who ad- 
vertise the sets, and who may culti- 
vate the crops mainly upon paper only. 

But with thorough drainage of this 
wet piece of laid (about 24 acres), 
and by digging in a dressing of well 
rotted manure—in addition to 
liberal supply of liquid manure from 
the tanks which has hitherto been sup- 
plied—we hope largely to increase the 
present yield. 


Another patch of about an acre has | 


been planted here upon a light sandy 
soil, and with a result equally favora- 
ble. The first cutting this season, 
though not quite so heavy, was earli- 
er than the one referred to above. 
The comfrey has been cut close to the 
ground with a large bagging hook as 
soon as the plants were in full bloom, 
or sometimes earlier, either tied up in 
bundles or carried loosely upon the 
carts, and given freely to cattle and 
horses in their mangers, and scattered 
before pigs in yards well littered down 

During last summer its effect upon 
dairy cattle was tried, and thirteen 
cows which were liberally supplied 
with it increased in flesh, and at the 
same time produced more butter of 
good quality. Two cows taken from 
grass and fed with comfrey and about 
10 lbs. of cotton cake each per day 
did not make satisfactory progress. 

At the present time, we are experimenting 
upon two young cattle rather less than a year 
old; these eat about 84 lbs. each per day, and 
thrive upon it. Our horses will not eat it 
when far advanced in bloom, as the leaves be- 
come rough and somewhat prickly. 

To attempt to pasture sheep upon it would, 
in my opinion, be wasteful, as it requires clean 
cultivation, and their feet would destroy more 
than their mouths consumed. We tried it 
with some tegs early in the spring, but neither 
when it was cut young and scattered upon a 
bare pasture, nor when they could reach the 
crowns through the hurdles, would these eat 
it. And my belief is that such a mode of 
consumption, by preventing the development 
of the leaf and thereby checking root-growth, 
would be fatal to its longevity. 

The late continuous cold east winds did not 
check the growth of the comfrey, and we ex- 
pect to commence a second heavy cutting in 
about a fortnight. I am anxious to obtain the 
results of a chemical analysis of the plant at 
the time of blossoming, and shall be happy to 
send sufficient for this purpose to any one who 
will undertake the experiment. It is very 
evident that such a large produce annually 
can only result trom liberal treatment, and to 
such comfrey is fairly entitled on account ol 
its proved usefulness. 





HEALTH AND PROFIT OF FOWLS. 


Dr. A. S. Heath, in a paper read before the 
Farmers’ Club, New York city, said “The 
reason why eight or ten fowls about the house 
of the mechanic, the gardener, or the laborer, 
are more profitable, is because of better feed- 
ing and less crowding, better sanitary condi- 
tions of yard and roost. Extent of grassy 
range for fowls is more important than pro- 
vided food, for here they obtain not only air 
food but also insect food, which is the 
tial nitrogenous element necessary lor egy 
procuction. 

Equally important to extensive grass range 
are clean and airy roosting houses or sheds. 
The houses should have doors on the ground, 
to be left open in the summer, and at least 
two side slat ventilators should be provided. 
Running water is a most desirable and easy 
means of water supply. With this water sup- 
ply without care or labor the food supply may 
be equally convenient and  labor-saving. 


essen- 


Drive four stakes into the ground so as to | 


leave them two feet above the surface and six 
inches apart, and upon these nail two boards 
so as to make a table large enough to permit 
the fowls a footing around a nail keg in the 
centre, covered by a wide board and weighted 
by a large flat stone. 

This keg may be filled with corn or cracked 
corn, and having three or four auger holes 
near the bottom, it is self-feeding. What runs 
out is lodged upon the table; it is kept clean 
and dry and secure from rats and other ver- 
min. This is a cheap, simple and labor-say 
ing manner of keeping fowls, and it will be 
found a most plan. This grass 
range may be a sinall pasture or a large cow 
yard. 

Fowls should allowed in barns, 
stables or carriage Their 
should be fumigated by burning half a pound 
of sulphur every spring and fall, while the 
fowls are shut out for the day, and be well 
aired before roosting time. 

Not more than twenty or thirty fowls should 
but two or 
more of these houses the 
pasture or range, provided it is large enoug! 
In this case the feeding place may be the 
he i 


ised 


profitable 


never be 


houses houses 


one house; 


may be erected in 


same, only a barre! instead ota 
keg, to save troubk 

he largest liberty and the most 
feeding, with an observance of cleanliness, 
will secure the best yield of eggs and the lar 
gest number of healthy fowls. This is the 
way to secure the largest profits of the poultry 
yard.” 


may 


generous 


THE BEST FARMING. 


The best farming is that which luces 
from a man’s land the largest net profit with 


capacity to produce 


pre 


out impairing the soil’s 


| The average farmer tills his acres for profit, | 


coming into the 
truths. Ninety-nine 


he above 


not for the 
abstract 


and 
possession of 


purpose ot 


farmer, in an experimental way, expects to be 
benefit to his class; makes an 


useful to his neighbors simply as a warning 
According to the definition given above, 
the best farmers in the New World are found 
in New York State. In some regions the 
farms are hilly, and so stony that the cobbles 


taken from the soil are plenty enough to tence | 


the land with solid walls; but every knoll and 


permitted to ripen each year and scatter its | hillside is cultivated for all it is worth, and all 
The grass was cut with ‘ , 
| the productive fields. 


the stones are found in the walls that enclose 
In those regions, ferti- 
lizers, except such as are produced on the 
farm, are too expensive to be largely used 
rhe farmer must manage to get crops without 
buying fertilizers, or decreasing the producing 
capacity of his land. These farmers avoid 


exhaustion of the soil by skilful rotation in | 


the uses to which their fields are put, and that 
is why they deserve to be called the best 


| farmers in the New World. 


The practical farmer usually has profound 
contempt for what he terms ‘‘book farming.” 
He considers the farmer who talks more than 
he ploughs as little else than an imposter. 
Thoroughly understanding his own soil, as an 
instructor understands a pupil who has been 
for a long time under his tuition, he is apt to 
carry this feeling too far, and to refuse to 
hear some truths which a person of scientific 
education might impart to him, and which 
would be of considerable benefit.— Spring- 
field Republican. 





SCABBY POTATOES. 


Scab on potatoes is produced by minute 
animals, which have not yet been thoroughly 
studied. The scab shows itself first on the 
surface of the potato in rough spots, which 
afterward become raised like blisters. ‘These 
collapse subsequently, and leave irregular 
holes or pits of various sizes in the substance 
of the tuber. They do not seem to be con- 
fined to any particular age of the plant, as 
they make their appearance on very young 
tubers, and in other cases not before their full 
development. About the predisposing condi- 
tions and prevention of these parasites little is 
known. Ashes and lime do not prevent or 
destroy them. I have found them plentiful in 
fields where ashes had never been applied, 
and also with and without swine, horse, or 
cow manure, where potatoes had not been 
planted for several years. In this case, like 
does not produce like, for I have seen acabby 
potatoes produce splendid scab-free potatoes ; 
on the other hand, some soils, which seem to 
be saturated with scab, will produce scabby 
potatoes, no matter what seed is used. Some 
varieties are more liable to scab than others. 
A row of Buckeyes were almost eaten up by 
scab, while other varieties close by were free 
from it. Little as is known of the nature of 
the scab; I think I have proved to my own 
satisfaction, at least, that since the exclusive 
use of commercial fertilizers, my potatoes 
have become entirely free from scab, and 
better than with the use of barn yard manure. 
—F. M. Hexamer, in Tribune. 


the | 


| CLEARING A NEW ENGLAND FARM 
OF BOULDERS. 


BY JAMES J. H. GREGORY. 


[Esser Agricultural Society Report.) 


Boulders are the large stones, weighing 
from a few pounds to many tons each. When 
on or near the surface, every farmer finds that 
they interfere seriously with the cultivation 
and harvesting of his crops. 

Shall the boulders be removed? The hard- 
worked, practical New England farmer replies 
by a counter question, ‘‘will it pay?” If a 
man has any leisure, of course it will always 
pay to invest his time in improvement; but if 
clearing his land of boulders means giving 
time that the farmer recognizes other calls for, 
and especially if it means the employment of 
hired help, then the question becomes some- 
what complex. 

There is, however, a large class of farmers 
whose land, either from its natural quality or 
in its vicinity to a market, is so valuable that 
they are led seriously to discuss the practica- 
bility of removing these hereditary obstruc- 
tions to their progress in thrifty farming. 
Having had to consider some of these points 
on three of my own farms, the past three 
years, while removing thousands of tons of 
boulders, I will present my method of dealing 
with these hard headed obstructionists, with 
what experience has taught me, always ready 
to ligt my taper at the lamp of any of my 
fellow farmers whose experience may supple- 
ment The man with some patent 
lever will come along about the time that you 
begin to start your boulders; a something to 
lift the boulder from its bed after a couple ot 
stout hooks are fastened to it by holes an inch 
or so deep, drilled into the rock. Some of 
these labor-saving contrivances are good in 
themselves, but my experience teaches, that 
whether they are of value to you or not turns 
on the readiness with which you or your fore- 
man take to the plan—for instance, one man 
will hit at the knack of drilling these 
holes at the right angle, so that the hooks 
scarcely ever draw out, while with another the 
hooks as often as not draw out. 

With me the apparatus has not 
proved a profitable investment, while with my 
next neighbor it has worked well. After 
various experiments, I have found it more 
profitable to lay out the uncovering and drill- 
when the 


| 





my own. 


once 


we, 
ting 
alting 


ing which includes uncovering also, 
need blasting; otherwise, then a 

special price for uncovering. 
At the present time I pay six cents an inch, 
find powder and drills, and pay for the sharp- 
I have no doubt but that 


very good and 


boulders 


ening of the same 
to many this reads 
some shrewd yankee who is reading this is 
itching to get his pen and ink and offer better 
rates, with the idea that there ney in it. 
By the old time way ot blasting, there would 
be very good wages to be made at these rates ; 
but there has been a change in the character 
of explosives, and of these I have availed 
myselt. My boulders are of all sizes, up to 
twenty tons to a single stone, but those we 
blast four tons weight. The 
average depth of the hole 8 ar lled was at the 


start about ten inches, but with increased ex- 


iKt wapes, 


average about 


perience and improved explosives, the depth 
been the average of about 
£ 


the holes 


decreased to 
five in hes, while the diameter of 
has at the same time been much 
rhe explosive I now use is Rendrock, an ad- 


has 
lesse ned. 


mixture of gunpowder while in a pasty state 
with nitro-glycerine. This powerful explo- 
sive, though well known and very generally in 
use by contractors on public works, t 
ttle known by farmers in general that I think 
be worth while 
introduction to it, as its use enters so largely 
into the economy of handling boulders 
Rendrock is sold (I get mine of George H. 
Sampson, street, Boston,) in 
paper cartridges of various sizes, at the rate 
of 50 cents for lots under 50 pounds. It is 
fired with a powerful cap, which two 
cents each. The material is generally used 
by tearing open the cartridge and taking as 
needed As is over twice as 
costly as common powder, but, as every far- 
mer knows, the great cost in blasting is the 
drilling, and this is where the saving comes, 
as it will do as much execution as gunpowder 
in a hole of one-third the capacity. Again, it 
can be loaded far more readily ; push it down 
hard and inserting the cap, fill 
up with any vil at band, 
or two sharp pushes down with the same etick, 
put a few handfuls of earth above and any 
forty or pound rock at hand on that. 
After, on firing, stand a good distance from 
the hole, as the rocks fly more than with com- 


1s yet so 


it will for me to give them an 


25 Congress 


costs 


will be seen, it 


with a stick, 


coarse § giving it one 


fitty 


this ex- 
that 
surface, 


mon powder. There is capacity in 
plosive which is wanting in gunpowder 
of blasting a rock by putting it on the 
when any appearance of a seam can 
tected. I have bad boulders weighing ten 
tons, and 1 and hard ones too, 
knocked all to pieces without any hole having 
been drilled in them, the first attack being 
in a small crevice, just large enough to 
quarter of 4 pound of rendrock, 
n there by hand, just 
This ‘*strained” an 
and two blasts 
reducing them into 
vale rs ( ild 
The Capacity of 
I find one of the 
The extra power 
enabling one to do ina 


1 require 


be de- 


} 
soll 


very 
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monsters, 
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like so much 
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| so small 
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he largest one 
smashin 


‘ r piece 
g er pieces, 


good traits of rendrock 
becomes of value 


ast what gunpowder woul 
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l single | 
had two such instances 
fragments 
left in their respec 


near the 


ng, where ot two very 
tive 
and 
rendrock 
work cz 1 


yulders were 
| holes, that 
removal ; 


were too surface 
| needed cartridges of 
| thrust between them did the 
when there was not working 


powder to 


surtace suf 
for 
any extra danger from this ec 
}isnone to any man of common 


knows how to treat a cow as a 


have done any work 

mpo in he 

pru 2ence, 
ow, and 

as a horse Full instructions, with 

ome with the material, 

a man is sent to give practical 


who 
a hors 
| necessary precautions, ¢ 
and if de 
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sired, 
Having reduced 
that cattle can handle, 

them For myself I have no 
them ; up all needed 
thousands of 
lling them 


our boulders to fragments 
we do with 
market 
tor cellars, 
tons to be 


is fet 


what shall 
for 
} ; 
nay ng used 
remain 
My way of han 


there still 
handled 
forth in the wisdom of the old proverb, ‘* make 


I need, as every 


one hand wash the other.” 
farmer does, or should need, more or less soil 
for my 
hundreds of cor 
the waste that ditches and other resources af- 
forded, | was driven to my pasture land, and 
bad begun to make unsightly holes that pained 
} curred to 


comp st heaps, am yunting to some 


ls annually. Having used all 


look at,—when @ resource 0 
me in the various roadways of the farm, lead- 
ing tothe different fields I remove the sur- 
face soil as dee p as of value (and for « ompost 
a portion of sand or hardpan does no harm as 
an absorber of liquids) then dig a sufficient 
depth into the gravel to receive the boulders, 
tumble them in, fill up the spaces between 

h I take from some 


me to 


1 
with the smaller rocks, whx 
of the too many walls, level off with the small- 
er stones, and fin sh with the gravel thrown 
out of the roadway. I could not afford to blast 
these boul make a roadway, nor to 
make a roadway simply to get rid of these 
but the compost material is the 
while at the same time I 
get a splendid road, completely underdrained, 
that knows nothing of the coming or going of 
frost, but is always as magnificent a rcad bed 
as the famous highways of the ancient Romans. 
If it were merely a question of sinking boul- 
ders and thus disposing of them, I question 
whether this would not be the still more econo- 
mical way of management; for I have found 
when single stones are handled in this way, to 
make sure of getting them at the right depth 
below the reach of the plough, it is necessary 
to dig a hole much larger than the boulder; 
whereas in the excavated roadway there is far 
less waste, while the digging, that is necessari- 
ly all spade and pick work in individual holes, 
here is mostly done by the plough If in 
handling blasted rocks, I find some with good 
building faces, these I baul into some waste 
angle, to avail myself of their possibilities. 


Jers to 


boulders ; 


happy make-save- 











—A horse’s hoof is of the same nature as horn. 
If you desire to know the effects of applying a hot 
shoe to a horse’s hoof, place your comb on a hot 
stove for a minute or two, then let it cool, and see 
how easily it will break. A hot shoe makes the 


hoof brittle instead of tough. 


—If there should be a wool famine within a year 
or two, there would be nothing in the fact that 
would surprise some of the principal authorities 
upon wool matters. Rot has carried off many 
sheep in England, and on the Continent, and it is 
said that sheep are in numbers far below the av- 
erage. It may be that the American wool grower 
is at last about to find his reward for having clung 
paticntly to his sheep through the long period of 
low prices. 
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Heto England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 21, 1880. 


THE .CENSUS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The completed returns of the Census of 
this Commonwealth, as far as they relate to 
the enumeration of the people, have been fur- 
nished to the press by Col. Carroll D. Wright, 
Supervisor. These are of course subject to 
revision by the Census Bureau at Washington, 
and though they may receive some corrections 
of minor importance, may still be regarded as 
substantially correct. The population of the 
State foots up 1,783,812, an increase of 132,- 
000 over the State Census of 1875, and of 
326,421 over the United States Census of 1870, 
being an increase of about 22} per cent. in 
the past ten years. 

Of the entire increase during the past de- 
cade 234,518, or more than seven-tenths of 
the whole number are additional residents of 
Every city 
has gained in population, and the same is 
true of all the larger towns, which are largely 
devoted to manufacturing industries, showing 
that it is in the line of mechanical employments 
that our old Commonwealth is making the 
greatest progress. The rural districts how- 
ever have not fallen behind; they are increas- 
ing in population, at a less rate than the man- 
ufacturing places to be sure, but still, in spite 
of the great emigration to the newer farming 
lands of the West, they have held their own 
Barnstable and 
These 


the eighteen cities of the State. 


in avery gratifying degree. 
Nantucket alone have lost. 
counties have but little agricultural land, and 
Formerly they furnished 


counties 


few manufacturers. 
sailors in large numbers to the mercantile ma- 
rine of the country, but the American sailor is 
almost an extinct race of beings, and their 
families who once peopled the sandy shores of 
Cape Cod and of Nantueket Island, have “left 
their old homes, and gone to swell the popu- 
lation of the cities. 

The figures show that our rate of growth is 
not only below that of the great agricultural 
regions of the West, and the mining districts 
of Colorado and New Mexico, but that it is 
even less than the average rate for the whole 
This was to be expected. Masga- 
chusetts almost the first settled of the 
States, her territory is small, and in the two- 
her existence, has 


country. 
was 
and-a-half centuries of 
become one of the most densely populated of 
Her popu- 


lation is now 228 to the square mile, which is 


the civilized regions ot the globe. 


surpassed only by Belgium, Great Britain and 
Italy among the countries of Europe. It is 
hardly to be supposed that, with so great an 
extent of undeveloped and almost uninhabited 
territory lying at her very doors, and offering 
homes almost for the taking, not only to immi- 
grants from abroad, but also to her own peo- 
ple who are beginning to feel crowded, this 
densely populated community should continue 
to grow to any very great extent, in mere 
numbers. 

The results of the Census will show how- 
ever, that in other directions Massachusetts 
has made more than average progress. Ii: the 
accumulation of wealth and its distribution 
among the community, with all the benefits 
which it brings to a people; in the means of 
popular education, and the standard of intelli- 
gence among her citizens; in art and science ; 
in mechanical industry; in charitable and 
benevolent enterprise, and in the thousand and 
one good things that are found at their best in 
an old and stable community, Massachusetts 
will be found to hold still a place second to 


none of her sister States. 





AMERICAN FOOD EXPORTS. 

The Department of State, in a recent cir- 
cular, says of American food products, that 
they are steadily growing in popular favor 
abroad, not only in Europe but in all parts of 
the The 
Consular officers, and the foreign newspapers 


world. personal testimony of our 
sent home by them, all give conclusive evi- 
dence that our trade in this branch of business 
is rapidly extending to new places, as well as 
increasing in volume from yearto year. In- 
deed, the American public have no conception 
of the extent to which our manufactures and 
products are entering and monopolizing for- 
eign markets. A recent despatch from the 
Consul at Geneva shows that American beef 
and live stock have reached there, and that 
the value of choice cattle raised in Switzer- 
land for the French markets has been sensibly 
diminished. Preserved meats and fruits from 
the United States are so well established that 
they may be left to take care of themselves ; 
but butter and cheese could be sold in much 
larger quantities in Central and Southern 
Europe, and a profitable market for American 
flour be found. A newspaper slip from the 
Journal de Geneve of July 15, remarks that 
every Swiss is aware of the serious injury 
which has been sustained by the Swiss watch 
manufacturers, and that the same result ap- 
pears in the trade in butchers’ meat, there 
being not a family which does not frequently 
buy one of the so-called ‘‘Chicago” cases 
containing salt beef or pork of an excellent 
quality, Further remarks in the same strain 
tollow. 





A NEW DEPARTURE. 

The system of sending money and other 
valuables by mail in registered packages, has 
always been open to one serious objection, 
viz: that while an extra charge is made for 
the registration, the Post Office department 
assumes no extra risk, and if a letter is lost 
or stolen in transmission, the mere fact that 
it was registered gives the sender no claim for 
indemnification. It is said that the Post Office 
Department is preparing to urge upon Con- 
gress at the next session, the necessity of a 
change in the law in this respect, so as to give 
indemnification to the sender of a registered 
letter or package lost during transmiesion, to 
the extent of $10 or $15 per package. By 
the rules of the International Postal Union, 
the sender of a registered package is paid a 
sum amounting to fifty francs for the loss of 
such package in passing from one country of 
the Union to another, with the proviso that 
this indemnification can only be claimed by 
the inhabitants of a country in which a similar 
system exists. ‘The loss of several registered 
packages between this country and Swedeg 
for which indemnification can be claimed, 
either by the sender here or the consignee 
there, has brought the subject before the de- 
partment concretely. By the enactment of 
the measure suggested, our citizens will be 
sble to claim the 50 francs when their regis- 
tered letters are lost in transition between the 
United States and Europe, while a similar 
indemnification will be paid them for like 
losses in our own country. This would make 
the registering of a letter, which can be done 
at any post office, as safe a method for the 
transmission of small amounts by mail, as is 
now the money order, which can only be 
obtained at a limited number of offices. 





THE INFLUX OF GOLD. 


From the oflicial statement of the Treasury 
Department, just issued, it appears that during 
the last fiscal year the net imports of gold to 
the United States amount to $77,153,331, a 
larger gain than ever before in the history of 
the country. It is hardly to be expected that 
this rate of increase, or anything very nearly 
approaching to it, will be maintained for 
another year. The crops in England are 
much better than last year, and on the con- 
tinent of Europe the prospects for the grain 
harvest are fair, so that we shall not probably 
export so much grain and breadstuffs as during 
the last fiscal year, nor get so much gold in 
return. There are now afloat on the way to 
this country, two millions of dollars in gold, 
and more is to follow immediately in settle- 
ment of balance due to our exporters. To be 
sure, a large proportion of our shipments to 
Europe have been paid for in United States 
bonds which were held abroad, so large a pro- 
portion in fact, that it is thought but a rela- 
tively small amount of bonds now remain in 
foreign hands. But even allowing for that 


fact, it is estimated that our imports of gold 


for the present year will not be over two 
thirds of the past year’s total. The accumula- 
tion of gold in New York of late has been so 
great as to be an inconvenience in the trans- 
action of business, and merchants are asking 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue silver 
certificates in exchange for it, the full amount 
of treasury notes permitted by law being 
already in circulation, so that no more can be 
issued. According to law these certificates 
can only be issued in return for silver deposit- 
ed, or may be paid out at the option of the re- 
ceiver. Ifthe Treasury should decide to issue 
them in exchange for gold coin it is thought 
that they will readily find their way into the 
ordinary channels of trade, even where the 
silver dollars can not be forced into circula- 
tion. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. 

During the session of the last Legislature, 
Senator Taylor preferred against Warden 
Chamberlain of the State Prison, certain char- 
ges of cruelty and abuse of convicts, and of 
general mal-administration of the duties of 
his position. These charges were made the 
subject of a patient investigation by the Gov- 
ernor and Council, and their report, which 
will be presented to the next Legislature, 
has recently been published in the daily pa- 
Hearings were had at the prison and 
evidence was 


pers. 
at the State House, at which 
given by convicts now serving sentences, by 
discharged convicts, by officers of the prison, 
by ex-oflicers, by the warden, by one of the 
prison commissioners, by contractors and in- 
structors, by the chaplain, clergymen and va- 
The statements of the 
conilicting, as 


rious other parties. 
different witnesses are very 
might have been expected, the stories told by 
the convicts themselves disagreeing very 
widely, and in many instanves showing an ut- 
ter disregard for even the appearance of truth. 
Every opportunity was given for any person 
who had any complaint to make to be heard 
during the progress of the investigation, but 
it was found that many people who had been 
prominent in denunciation of the prison man- 
agement, had in reality no evidence to offer, 
and no personal knowledge of the affairs of 
the institution, but were simply under that 
general fever of fault-finding which has been 
prevalent for years, and which always attaches 
to penal institutions. 

The result of the inquiry is, on the whole, 
favorable to the Warden and his officers, al- 
though the council find some points deserving 
Many of the complaints, they 
and heard and 


ot censure. 
find had been made 
passed upon, and dismissed over and over 
again, so that there was really very little al- 
leged that was new or that had not been pre- 
The worst charges of 


before 


viously disposed of. 
cruelty the Council regard as unwarranted 
and unsupported. In some minor instances, 
there has been excessive punishment, and 
other abuses, which have been corrected, so 
far, that although the management of the in- 
stitution can not be regarded as perfect, still 
there is a constant improvement in methods 
and results, especially noticeable since the 
prisoners were transferred from Charlestown 
to Concord. The report concludes that there 
was no evidence reflecting upon the honesty 
or competency of the prison officials, and that 
to accuse them of systematic or frequent bar- 
barity and inhumanity is gross injustice, and 








invokes the good sense of the community in 
sustaining public officers who are charged 
with the heavy responsibility of the confine- 
ment, punishment and discipline of those who 
violate the laws, and endanger its safety, and 
who carry into the prison walls the same ele- 
ments of desperation, lawlessness, treachery 
and violence which makes so many of them 
when at large the terror of its peace. 





SuipMents oF Woor.—The shipping list 
reminds consignors of wool to this and other 
leading markets, that they should not omit to 
recognize the fact that the value of wool to the 
manufacturers depends ina great degree on 
its condition, and the careful manner in which 
growers wash and send it to market. If our 
farmers would give more attention to washing 
and sorting their Wool, and send it to market 
in better condition and of more uniform quali- 
ty, we believe it would pay them for the 
trouble. Most of the X tleece Wool shrinks 
from 45 to 55 per cent, and manufacturers 
have to get rid of considerable dirt before 
wool is properly cleaned and scoured. The 
careless manner in which considerable of the 
wool comes to market shows great negligence 
on the part of farmers, and, at the same time, 
some are disappointed because dirty and care- 
lessly washed wool will not bring so much as 
well washed wool in good condition and of 
uniform quality. This point is of especial im- 
portance in the present state of the wool mar- 
ket, as manufacturers are not only not very 
urgent to buy, but on account of the large 
amount of wool now for sale in the principal 
markets, they can exercise considerably more 
freedom in selecting just such lots as are in the 


best condition in this respect. 





Crowrp Over.—The Springfield Union 
does not permit itcelf to feel very badly over 
the fact that some of the Western papers are 
bragging that their States have run ahead of 
Massachusetts in the amount of contributions 
to the internal revenue. Fifteen years ago, 
when government receipts from this source 
were the largest, Massachusetts stood third in 
the amount of internal revenue collected, while 
now it stands eleventh, having been outstripped 


sveral of the Western States. The /nion 





by s 
finds its consolation for this fact in the consid- 
eration that when we were up near the head, 
incomes were taxed and almost everything 
else, from carriages to watches. Now the 
internal revenue is derived chiefly from tobac- 
co, spirits and fermented liquors, and if other 
States like to crow because they are doing 
more business in this line, they are perfectly 
welcome to do so. Meanwhile Massachusetts 
is doing more decent business than ever she 
did, and letting the West pay the taxes out of 
the ‘‘luxuries” of rum and tobacco. As 
things are, we can really take comfort in being 


crowed over. 





Evrorpean Cror Prospecrs.—Latest_ re- 
porte as to the prospects of the harvest in 
Europe, are thus summarized by the most 
recent English grain circular :—W heat cutting 
is now general in the earlier districts. The 
crop in South Essex appears to be a fair 
average as to quantity and of very fine quality. 
Of barley there is a very fine crop. The 
wheat crop in Devonshire is the best since 1868, 
but in the midland counties and in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire the prospects are very unfavor- 
able, the injury done not being wholly repara- 
ble even by fine weather. The estimates of 
the French crop, which a short time ago ranged 
from 90,000,000 fo 95,000,000 hectolitres, 
now appear to be from 85,000,000 to 90,000,- 
000. No trustworthy estimate of the final 
yield can be made yet, but a total yield of 
90,000,000 would necessitate an importation of 
21,000,000 hectolitres. The German harvest 
is delayed and injured by wet weather. Prices 
at Berlin are higher than a week or a fortnight 
ago. The fresh shipments to the United 
Kingdom from sources other than American 
remain very limited. 





Tur Crors in Matnr.— The Maine Far- 
mer published last week carefully prepared 
reports from all sections of the State, and 
from several places in the Provinces, showing 
the present condition and prospects of the 
crops, which it summarizes as follows: ‘*The 
hay crop is secured and is the most valuable 
for years. The drouth injured grain at points 
in the interior, but not along the sea coast, 
nor in Aroostook. Grain and potatoes will 
give an average crop, while corn has had vig- 
orous growth and promises well. Other field 
crops are above the average, vegetable gar- 
dens show well, while apples are more plenti- 
ful and better than last year. The feed in 
pastures has held out well, and cattle have 
made good growth. The result of the sea- 
son’s work is such as to encourage agriculture 
in Maine, and shows that no labor is surer of 
making satisfactory returns.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tur MAGAZINES, 

The September Atlantic brings the concluding 
chapters of “The Stillwater Tragedy,” one of the 
most vigorous, witty, and delighiful novels Mr. 
Aldrich has yet written. Richard Grant White 
describes a visit to Oxford and Cambridge, which 
will have great interest for many readers. J. T. 
Trowbridge writes a charming poem on ‘“‘Twoscore 
and Ten;” and other poems, which will attract all 
lovers of poetry, are “The Perpetuity of Song,” 
by James T. Fields, ‘‘Unaware,” by Maurice 
Thompson, “Each Side the Bridge,” by A. B. 
Street, and “West Wind,” by Celia Thaxter. The 
Washington Reminiscences this time relate to the 
short-lived Harrison Administration. There are 
two political articles—one on the “Progress of the 
Presidential Canvass,” the other on the important 
subject of the “Political Responsibility of the 
Individual,” by R. KR. Bowker. Mark Twain con- 
tributes a characteristic story of “Mrs. McWilliams 
and the Lightning.” T.S. Perry writes instruct- 
ively of Sir Walter Scott. Ellen W. Olney, who 
has written some admirable short stories, has this 
month one entitled “Au Serieux.” Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells discusses “Women in Organiza- 
tions.” Other essays, criticisms of new books, 
and a bright “Contributors’ Club” complete a 
thoroughly enjoyable number of this magazine. 

Appleton’s Journal for September gives the first 
instalment of an article by the Hon. P. H. Morgan, 
on “The International Tribunals of Egypt,” in 
which he was himself one of the judges, and of 
whose peculiar workings, as well as of the general 
course of judicial proceedings in that country, and 
the condition of its people under the rule of Ismail 
Pacha, he can and does speak from personal 
knowledge. The lately published biographies of 
Dr. Bushnell and Dr. Muhlenberg are reviewed 
together in an article entitled ‘“Two American 
Divines,” and Dr. Coan reviews Mr. R. H. Stod- 
dard’s collected Poems. The story “Edge Tools” 
is completed; the project of reaching the North 
Pole by means of balloons, which has of late been 
seriously mooted in England, receives attention ; 
Mr. Atkinson has an excellent paper on House- 
furnishing; and there are several other essays and 
sketches. The “Editor’s Table” urges that the 
site of the building for the proposed International 
Exhibition of 1883 must be 
shore of New York Bay, so as to be immediately 
accessible by water, and makes some valuable sug- 
gestions that should have weight with the Com- 
missioners. Altogether the number is a very read- 
able and interesting one. 


somewhere on the 


Lippincott’s Magazine for September opens with 
an illustrated and very readable article entitled 
“Ekomiah Scrub,” describing the little-known and 
rarely travelled lake country of Florida. The con- 
cluding paper of A. H. Siegfried’s “Canoeing on 
the High Mississippi” describes the return voyage. 
“A Villeggiatura in Asisi,” is a pleasantly written 
account of an Italian town, and the strange man- 
ners and customs of its inhabitants. Francis 
Pierrepont North tells of “Newport a Hundred 
Years Ago,” when it was the headquarters of the 
army and fleet of our French allies in the war of 
There is an extremely interesting 
article on “Horse Racing in France,” by L. 

The fifth chapter of “Studies in the 
by Helen Campbell, treats of “Diet and 
its Doings.” “Short Studies in the Picturesque,” 
by William Sloane Kennedy, exhibits a close ob- 
servation of the choice but characteristic features 
of American scenery. The continuation of “Adam 
short and 
which is unusually full, and 


Independence. 


Lejeune. 


Slums,” 


and Eve,” several stories poems, the 
“Monthly Gossip,” 
the “Literature of the Day” complete the number. 

Harper's Magazine for September is an especial- 
ly brilliant number, opening with a biographical 
sketch, with portraits, of the three Misses Caton of 
Baltimore, who nearly a century ago married into 
the British Nobility, becoming respectively, Lady 
Stafford, Marchioness of Wellesley, and Duchess 
of Leeds. The most notable article in the number, 
however, is by K. M. Rowland, on the Family of 
George ILI1., illustrated with twenty-one portraits 
of members of the Royal family, and full of just 
that kind of personal gossip which readers always 
scize upon with interest. M.D. Conway continues 
his pleasant paper on La Touraine, Mrs. Davis con- 
cludes her “By-paths in the Mountains,” taking us 
this time to North Carolina, and Mr. Bishop also 
concludes his excellent sketch “Fish and Men in 
the Maine Islands.” Another very curious paper, 
**Squatter Life in New York,” treats of the almost 
unexplored regions which lie around the upper end 
of New York city, repelling by their squalor and 
filth the foot of any but the most curious visitor. 
All these papers, as well as a beautiful poem, 
“Amid the profusely illustrated. 
“White 
two serials, 
stories, “‘Amandar,” a characteristic New England 
tale by Rose Terry Cooke, and *‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Adventure,” i 
There is also a suggestive article by Anna C. 
jrackett, entitled “Indian and Negro,” and a de- 
scription of Longfellow’s “Wayside Inn,” beside 





Grasses,” are 
Wings” and “Washington Square,” the 


t 


are continued, and there are two short 


of the sea side. 


a romance 


the usual variety in the editorial departments. 





THE HOOSAO TUNNEL. 


The general court of Massachusetts, at its 
last session, passed an Act authorizing the 
manager of the Hoosac tunnel and Troy & 
Greentield railroad to contract for the opera- 
tion of that road, and under the provision of 
the said act. an agreement has at length been 
made with the management of the Fitchburg 
Railroad, the contract having been signed on 
the 16th inst., to run for seven years from the 
30th of September next. The manager of the 
Troy & Greenfield, is to construct and main- 
tain in good condition, the track, stations, and 
other fixtures necessary for the operation of 
that road, and provide all employes necessary 
forthat purpose. The Fitchburg road is to 
furnish all motive power, cars, &c., and all 
supplies connected with the same, as well as 
all employes for operating trains, and agents 
and clerks for doing the business. The earn- 
ings of the line, are to be divided by a pro 
rata system based upon the mileage of the two 
roads. 

It is agreed that the Fitchburg Railroad 
Company shall make up the gross earnings of 
the Troy & Greenfield railroad monthly, and, 
after deducting 50 per cent. of said gross earn- 
ings, shall pay to the commonwealth the re- 
maining 50 per cent. The railroad commis- 
sioners are annually to revise and audit the 
accounts of the Fitchburg Railroad Company 
as made up, and decide what amount is due to 
the Fitchburg Railroad Company for compen- 
sation under the agreement, stating the amount 
of each item of gross earnings, deductions and 
cost included in the account. Incase of any 
disagreement, the supreme court is to appoint 
a board of arbitration, whose decision is to be 
binding upon both parties. 

The contract further states the annual ex- 
pense to the state of maintaining the tunnel 
and railroad owned by it to be $68,000, and it 
is provided that if at the end of seven years it 
shall appear that the amount received by the 
commonwealth shall fall short of the expenses 
incurred as above, the Fitchburg Railroad 
Company shall make up and pay to the com- 
monwealth the deficit; or, if other railroad 
companies have been engaged in operating the 
Troy & Greenfield railroad, then the Fitch- 
burg Railroad Company shall contribute to- 
ward making up said deficit by remitting and 
paying over to the commonwealth such a pro- 
portion of said deficit as the number of miles 
run by the Fitchburg Railroad Company on 
said ‘Troy & Greenfield railroad bears to the 
whole number of miles run thereon by the 
Fitchburg Railroad Company, and other com- 
panies, a8 above. 





Tue Lire SavinG Service.—In 1878 Con 
gress authorized the construction of a number 
of new life saving stations on the lake and sea 
coasts, but appropriated no money to com- 
mence work on them. In 1879 some of them 
were appropriated for, and last session $20,- 
000 was appropriated to construct those re- 
maining unprovided for, 11 in number, six on 
the great lakes, two on the North Carolina 
coast, one on the Texas coast and two on the 
California coast. Supt. Kimball of the life 
saving service has recently returned to Wash- 
ington from a tour on the lakes, where he in- 
inspected the old stations and sites for new 
ones. The work of constructing the latter 
will be pushed, so that if possible they may be 
occupied by their crews this year, before the 
winter storms begin. Supt. Kimball believes 
that the $20,000 appropriated will be sufficient 
to construct and completely equip the 11 new 
stations. Others are needed. 





Br Wiss anp Harpry.—If you will stop all your 
extravagant and wrong notions in doctoring your- 
selfand families with expensive dectors or humbug 
cure-alls, that do harm always, and use only na- 
ture’s simple remedies for all your ailments—you 
will be wise, well and happy, and save great ex- 
pense. The greatest remedy for this, the great, 
wise and good will tell you, is Hop Bitters—rely 
on it. See another column. 





PALPITATION OF THE HeEarT often indicates 
Kidney Disease. Hunt’s Remedy is the only per- 
fect cure known.! 





Moruers never fail to recommend Malt Bitters 
as nourishing and strengthening. 








AGRICULTURAL 


Coty Weaturen.—The records of the Sig- 
nal Service station in this city, show that 
there has not been, since the establishment of 
the station ten years ago, so cold a morning 
in August, as was last Monday morning, the 
16th inst. ‘The lowest temperature between 
midnight and sunrise was 47°. The lowest 
recorded hitherto in August is 50°, which was 
the minimum for the month’in 1872, 1873 and 
1876. During the present year the tempera- 
ture has not been so low since May 19. Re- 
ports from various sections of New England, 
show that the cold snap was not confined to 
the vicinity of Boston. At Milford, N. Il. 
there was quite a severe frost, doing consid- 
erable damage to the crops on the low 
grounds, and in various places in Vermont 
and New Hampshire the frost was heavy 
enough to nip the corn and potatoes quite se- 
riously. At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the mer- 
cury fell below the freezing point, and sheet 
ice formed in exposed places. Weather of 
this description in dog days appears to be 
premonitory of an early fall, and a severe win- 
ter. 


| Mliscellancons Items. 


te Some portions of Virginia were visited 
on Sunday by a severe hail, wind and rain 
storm, which did a good deal of damage, es- 
pecially to the tobacco crop. 

te James H. Dyer, of Rutland, Vt., 37 
years of age, shot himself while hunting 








Wednesday afternoon, the wound proving fa- 
tal. 

te The freight sheds with the contents and | 
16 loaded cars of the Grand ‘Trunk Railroad, 
at Richmond, Quebec, were burned on Satur- | 
day. Loss $75,000, covered by insurance. 

te Of the 330 Russian emigrants who 
went to Brazil some time ago, 67 have recest- 
ly returned to New York, all the rest having 
died from the effects of the climate. 


te There was a severe gale and thunder 
storm on Long Island Wednesday night. 
Vessels were driven ashore, the crops were | 
injured, and other damage done. 


te Reports from different sections confirm 
the belief that the Connecticut tobacco crop 
this year wil! not only be unusually large, but 
of excellent quality. | 


this year amounting to $6000. The frut has 
sold at all sorts of prices, from three to six- | 
teen cents per quart. 

ce On Friday last a terrific hurricane 
struck the village of Goliad, Texas. It lasted 
only two minutes, but in that space of time 
destroyed twenty-five houses, and seriously 
injured a number of people. 


te” Rowley, Mass., boasts of a berry a 


te A lot of empty peach cars were run 
into at North Windham, Conn., on the New | 
York and New England Railway Thursday 
night, killing one man and smashing a lot of 
cars. 


te An Austin, Texas, dispatch states that 
six men have been killed in that place by eat- | 
ing watermelons, sup} osed to have been pols- 
oned by Paris green which had been used to 
kill the cotton worm. 

te The dwelling 
Aspinwall at Sharon, Mass., caught fire from 
a defective chimney on Saturday afternoon, | 
and, with most of its contents, was entirely 
destroyed. 


Col. Darius | 


house of 


te The dwelling house, barn and sheds be- 
longing to Mrs. Cortus Shayton, Morrisville, 
Vt., were burned last Saturday night about 
10 o'clock. Cause of fire, explosion of a ke- 
rosene lamp. 


tw The Chinese Six Companies in San 
Francisco own property valued at $22,200,- | 
000, which is said to have escaped taxation. 
The San Francisco authorities propose to col- 
lect the tax on it hereafter. 

te The army worm has made its appear- 
ance in the eastern part of Halifax County, 
N.S., and has also appeare d at Sherbrooke, 
doing much damage to wheat, barley and other 
grain crops. 

te The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad has completed an arrangement for 
the erection of a large elevator on their pro- 
perty in East St. Louis, with a capacity of 
three-quarters of a million bushels. 

te The submarine cable, which is to con- 
nect Vancouver's Island with the mainland of 
British Columbia, bas been shipped; and the 
Anticosti, Magdalen Island and Grand Manan 
cables, it is anticipated, will be laid about the 
end of September next. 

te The so-called 3ad Lands” of Min- 
nesota turn out to be very good land, and set- 
tlers are raising upon them good crops this 
season. A branch of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is penetrating the region, which is 
rapidly settling. 

te Dr. Glen, who owns and farms 60,000 
acres of land in California, sent eight ships 
loaded wi ast year’s wheat of his own rats- 
ing to Europe, and is so pleased with the re- 
sults of dispensing winh intermediaries that he 
vill do the same with this year’s wheat. 


aia 





te’ Mrs. Charlotte Caffrey of Waterville 
Me., committed hanging, last 
Thursday. For the deceased 
has been partially insane in consequence of 
grief at the death of her husband and other 
troubles, and during the temporary absence 


suicide by 


some months 


of her nurse committed the deed. 

te The Treasury officials assert that, owing | 
to crop movements, the demand for standard 
silver dollars continues to increase. The or- 
ders received at the Treasury for them last 
Saturday amounted to $58,000, which is the 
largest amount ordered on any one day for 
more than a year. 

te A diabolical attempt to murder two 
families at East Foxboro, Mass., was made 
Saturday night, when London purple was put 
into two wells. The amount was so large that 
the people refused to use the water, owing to 
its discoloration, and the would-be poisoner 
was foiled. 





te Spencer Clark’s house and barn at 
Granby were burned on Sunday afternoon 
with nearly all their contents, as well as about | 
60 tons of hay, a large quantity of grain, three | 
horses, several hogs and nearly all his farm | 
tools of every description: The fire was pro- 
bably caused by children who were playing in | 
the barn. The insurance of $5000 in foreign 
companies will nearly cover the loss. 


(ie It was recently stated that the one dol- 
lar greenback had never been counterfeited. 
A few days ago, however, the secret service 
division of the Treasury Department succeed- 
ed in finding one, just issued. The counter- 
feit is on the series of 1875, letter D, and with 
the signature of A. N. Wyman, treasurer. It 
is an exceedingly poor counterfeit, and is sup- 
posed to have had its origin in Canada. 


te A few nights ago, the residence of N. 
P. Rines, at Hampton, N. H., who, it is stat- 
ed, was thought to have been instrumental in | 
causing some recent prosecutions for liquor 
selling in that town, was raided by a mob, 
who smashed the windows and threw the fur- 
niture into the street, at the same time threat- 
ening personal violence to Mr. Rines, who, 
however, escaped. 

ce The statistics of the first assistant Post- 
master General show the number of new post- 
offices established during the year ending June 
30, was 3462; the number discontinued for 
the same period, 1328; net increase in offices 
opened during the year, 2134, which is a 
much larger increase than any previous year. 
During the year there were 11,291 appoint- 
ments of postmasters. 





t# The iron steamship Flavin, from Liver- 
pool to Baltimore, ran rs ot at Great Island, 
twenty miles southwest of St. Johns, on the 
night of the 12th, during a fog. The Flavin 
was launched at Newcastle-on-Tyne one month 
since, was on her first voyage and barely eight 
days out. She is 1400 tons and had 3000 
tons of a general cargo for Baltimore. She 
will probably become a total wreck. All lives 
were saved. 


te There was considerable excitement in 
Boston last Friday evening, caused by the fact 
that two fires of alarming proportions broke 
out almost simultaneously, and at one time 
there was great danger of a disastrous con- 
flagration. Lewis, Brown & Co., on Summer 
street, suffered to the extent of $75,000, other 
firms in the vicinity being slightly damaged, 
and Sargent & Ham, carriage manufacturers 
on Bowker street, were burned out. The 
losses on both fires aggregate fully $120,000 ; 
the insurance will cover most of the damage. 


tA woman living near Pittsburg, Pa., dis- 
covered a man stealing grapes in her yard afew 
days ago. She shouted and he ran, pursued 
by a gang of men who were working near by, 
and jumped into the river, where his pursuers 
stoned him, until he sank completely exhaust- 
ed, and drowned. The people in the neigh- 
borhood of the tragedy are highly indignant 
and demand a vigorous investigation by the 
authorities. 


te The town of Eureka, Nev. was for the 
second time almost ent’rely destroyed by fire 
on the 17th inst, The fire travelled over sub- 
stantially the same ground as the great fire of 
a&yearago. The loss is even more, as the 
buildings were better and newer. It is impos- 
sible to form an estimate of the losses, but the 
amount must be about a million dollars. All 
the business quarter of the town, and a large 
number of private residences were utterly des- 
troyed. 








| Amherst Grove, which was largely attended, 





| Citron, th . .25 gq. 38 


te” According to the census just completed, 
Massachusetts will probably prove to be the 
most thickly settled State in the union. The 
figures are 228 to the square mile, Rhode 
Island following with 212. Of all the coun- 
tries on the globe, Belgium, Great Britain, 
and Italy are the only ones more densely 
populated. 


t@ The Southern Exodus movement seems 
to have begnn again in earnest. Mr. Charles 
H. Tandy, President of the Colored Relief 
Board of St. Louis, says that ten thousand 
negroes will emigrate from Mississippi and 
Louisiana the next two months. The Board 
are already relieving some forty or more of 
these refugees daily. 


te A statement recently prepared by the 
Treasury Department shows that the number 
of steamboats inspected by the United States 
inspection officers from June, 1870, to June, 
1880, was 40,000; that the number of lives 
lost in steamboat disasters for the same peri- 
od was 2700. During the decade between 
June, 1870, and June, 1880, 20,000 steam- 
boats were inspected and 7000 lives lost in 
steamboat accidents. 


tv" Blueberries are getting to be quite an 
important crop in some sections of the coun- 
try, especially since the ‘‘canning” industry 
has so largely developed. It is said that one 
thousand people are now engaged in picking, 
in the western part of Washington county, 
Me. ‘The ground is dotted all over with 
tents. The buyers pay 3 cents per quart for 
the berries, and go to the plains for them. 
Those who ‘‘can,” pay a royalty to the owners 
of the land. 


tw” On Wednesday last a serious accident 
occurred at May’s Landing, N. J., by which 
some twenty persons lost their lives, and a 
still larger number were wounded. A heavy 
excursion train had been divided into two sec- 
tions, which were running but a short distance 
apert. The forward section stopped, and the 
other one ran into it, badly wrecking the rear 
cars. ‘The engineer and conductor of the 
second section were arrested and held on a 
charge of manslaughter. 


ce Fk. J. Kinney, of Worcester, Mass., 
recently sold a pair of carrier pigeons, one 
vear old, toa man on an island off Portland 
Harbor. ‘The birds escaped from their coop 
one evening, and the next morning Mr. Kin- 
ney found them in his yard. They had never 
been trained, but were allowed their liberty 
while owned by Mr. Kinney. The mother of 
these pigeons was once flown from Portland 
on trial, and covered the distance to Worces- 
ter, 108 miles, air line, in 112 minutes. She 
also came from Barre to Worcester, 19 miles, 
in 17 minutes. 

t# Llinois still leads all the other States in 
the number of miles of its railroads. This 
position Illinois has ageupied since 1570, at 


| which time it passed Pennsylvania, which, pre- 


viously had been the leading railroad State. 
The railway mileage of the former State is now 
7578 ; Pennsylvania comes second, with 6068 
miles; New York follows close behind, with 
6008 miles; Ohio is fourth, having 5521 miles ; 
lowa fifth, with 4779 miles ; and Indiana sixth, 
with 4336 miles. There is no State or Terri- 
tory which is totally devoid of railroads, though 
Montana Territory can boast of but ten miles 
of completed road. 

te The Connecticut State Board of Health 
has just given a hearing upon the petition of 
thousands of remonstrants against the *‘scien- 
tific” tests of examiners of the eyesight of 
railroad employes. The demand ot em- 
ployes as it was presented was, not that the 
tests be abandoned altogether, but that they 


the 


be made thoroughly practical ; not in the office 


of an examiner, but on the road, or in a large 
hall, and using not tests of colored worsteds 
and lettered cards, but the flags, lights, ete., 
which are employed in actual service. The 
hearing ended in an agreement for the sub- 
mission to the board of a plan for examina- 
tions, satisfactory to railroad officials and 
employes, and based upon their practical 
experience. 


te On Thursday last the New Hampshire 
Patrons of Husbandry held a mass meeting at 
} 

and was the most successful ever beld in the 
State. Worthy Master George A. Wason 
presided, with William H. Simson, Secretary. 
The morning was passed in an informal man- 


| ner, the people present using the opportunity 


to become better acquainted with each other. 
Dinner was served in picnic style, and after- 
ward State Master James Draper of Massa- 
chusetts delivered an able address, and was 
followed by Hon. J.J. Woodman of Mich- 
igan, Worthy Master of the National Grange, 
who made the principal address of the day. 
D. H. Thing, State Master of Maine, spoke 
of the good which the order has accomplished 
the country. F. W. Miller of 
closed the session with happy 


throughout 
Portsmouth 
remarks 





Che BHlarkets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 18, 1#s0, 

[Corrected weekly by Hinton & Woopwarn, No. 

5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. U. Russety, Nos. 17 & 19 

Poultry and Game; H. Birnp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 

Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 
Nos. 79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, Fut 

BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; Suat- 

ruck & JoNEs, No. 128 Fish; Gro. FE. RICHARDSON 

& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.| 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, # th, Cheese, # ) ..12 @. 14 
Lum, Sage, ?b..W a. 16 


Dos 
Prime tub Neutchatel, ea 





2d quality a. 
common, Is @. 24 
Fruits and Berries, 

Apples—¥ bb1150 q 250 
¥ pk 0+ 25 @. 50 Concord, box . @. 25 
12 | Hamburg, t. @. 75 
10 | Lemons, # doz 20 a. ) 


( 
“5 |'Muskmelons,eal0O @. 15 
S |Oranges, # doz 60 4 

Watermel’s,ea 15 a 25 


Frults and Nuts--Pry and Canned. 
Almcnds, # t .25 #. 40 |Prunes,#? Hh. .15 

shelled, # th .50 uw. 60 Peaches, #  . 20 4 

2 ¥w¥h.. 8 @. 12 #qtcan.... a. 50 

Castana, # th .10 a. 15 | Raisins,lay’st’ 25 a 7 

25 keg, @ ib. . .104a. 

15 |Shagbarks, # qt & g. 10 

Walnuts,Englishl5 « . 20 








rhb. . 10 q. 
oe BG. 


Filberts, ” th .. @. 20 Naples, .... @. 20 
Peanuts # qt .10 «. 15 | Zante cur’ts, #10 g. 12 
Pecans ¥ ib... @. 20 | 

Vegetables. 


Potatoes, # pk . 25 
# bushel 

Beets, new, # pk @. 25 # barrel . .175 a 200 

Carrots, # pk . Sage and Thyme 

Corn, green, doz10 q. 15 #bunch.... @. 6 





Beans,’ pk. . a. 50 
string, @ pk .25 @. 50 





Cucumbers, ea. “ 2 Squashes- 
gz Vilant,ea .10 a4. Summer, ea - @ 5 
Lettuce ¥ head «. 5 |Tomatoes,#? qt . a 10 
Onions,pk ... @. 40 |Turnips,@pk.. @. 25 
Peas, split, ¥ qt. @. 10 
Bleats--Fresh, 
Bect, # th Lard, leaf, ...8@. 9 
Sirloin steak 20 @. 2% | Tried ....8 &. W 
Round do... .12 a. 14 | Mutton 


Rib, roast . .12 @. 20 legs, @ th. ..14 @. 17 
Chuck rib ..5a@. 10 fore qr, ¥ th . Gha. 10 
Plate and nvle 6a. 8&8 chops 
Soup pieces . 3a. 4 | Pork, # 
Liver .... 8 @. 10 | Roastandstka 8 @. 9 
Hearts, lb .3@. 4 Suet, Wb... .64q. 7 

Hogs, round,” ) 6}a@. 7 |Tallow,#th .. _ 

Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 5 | Veal, h’dqr# th14 @. 17 

Sitesr. cack ee @ 8 fore qr ....8@. 12 

Spring Lamb— } loins.....1 @, 2 
hind qr, ..15 @. 18 | Sweetbreads, 33 q@. 50 
fore qr, . 124} 


10 @. 124 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, ¢# Ibhll @. 13 smoked,ea .85 @ 100 
Bacon, #” th .10 @. 11 Sheep,do.#dz «aw. 50 
Shoulders, ¥% 8 @. 8 | Pigs’ feet, vm. . a 
Salt,’ ...8 a@. 10 |Sausage,#m ..8 a. 10 

Beef, corned,? th 6 @. 10} Bologna, #h.9 @. 10 
Smoked, ? th. 14 @. 17 4Tripe,# bh. ..10 @. 12 

Tongues, # ) .13 @. i5 

Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, # Ib . 25 squabs, # pr. 50 a. 60 

Ducks, ch’ce, ” Pigs, ack’g,¢a 150 « 300 

Fowls,#’ b) ..15 @. 20 | quarter, #h 10a. 15 

Geese, ¥ th... - @e - | Turkeys, - 

Green, #th... @. 2 choice, # th .. @. 20 

Pigeons, doz 200 @ 250 

Fish--Fresh. 

Bass, ? th... . @. 20 ;Halibut, Yih. .i2ka@. 15 

Bluefish, # bh. .8 @. 10 chicken, ¥B. . @. 17 

Cod, ¥™m....6@. 8 |Mackerel,ea . .8 uw. 1 
pickled, Vi... @. 8 Spanish)... @. i 





tongues,# th. . @. 12 |Perch,@doz .. @. U 

cheeks, # th .. @. 10 | Pickerel,®? th. .8 @. 12 

Liver Oil, pt. . @. 40 | Penobscot Salmon, 
Cusk,?th..+- @. 6 fresh,¥Wb... @. 40 
Eels, #?... +10 @. 12 | Soft shell craba,dz q@ 100 


rv 
. @. 8 |Swordfish,¥?B . @. 15 
Frog’s Legs,t’dz 30 @. 36 |Tautog, Wh... @. 10 
Haddock, # tm .. q@. 6 |Trout,@B.. 30g. 3 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod,dry,#@h..7@. 9 | Lobster, # tb . e+ @. 10 
Clams, ¥ gall . . @. 60 |Oysters—Com. stew, 
Halibut, smkd,¥ th @. 12 ygall..... @10 
Fins, ¥ th . .10 @. 12 |Salmon,smk’dth . @. 20 
Herrings, do. # dz @. |_ Pickled, # bh. . @. 20 
Scaled,w box . @. 35 |Scallops,qt ... @ 
Mackerel— | Tongues and Sounds— 
Salt,each. . .8 @. 20 coccee Oe 
Salt, # kit .300 @ 600 


Flounders,ea . 


8 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 18, 1£80. 
There is no particular feature to note in the produce 
market, and but little change in prices one way or 
the other. 


Butter.—Keceipts of the week 15,427 pkgs and 1519 
bxs. The market continues firm for fine grades, 
which are somewhat scarce. The market is a little 
overstocked with medium grades, but holders are not 
inclined to make concessions, and prices are steady. 
We quote choice creameries at 25gz7c. Finest New 
York and Vermont dairies bring 25@26c, and fair to 
good 22@24c. Western dairy ee is firm at 20@22c, 
and ladle packed at 17@190 ¥ bb. 

Richmond, Vt., Aug 16.—Butter was sold today at 
20@22c for the best dog-day make; fair to good sold at 
16@20c, and ordinary at lic ¥ ih. Cheese was excited 
and higher, farm dairies selling readily at 10@104,c; 
sage and factory at llc # bb. 

*heese.—Receipts of the week 15,418 bxs. Hold- 
ers are firm at quotations, but the demand has declined, 
and trade is not brisk. Sales are mostly in small lote. 
We quote prime factory at 11@120, and fair to good do 
at Qal0c. Farm dairies are steady at 7@10c and skims 
are dull at 5@8c ¥ b. 

Little Falls, N. Y., Aug. 16.—Prices declined c 
and the market was very dull; only 2500 boxes of fac- 
tory cheese were sold at 10g12c ¥ th, the bulk being at 
11,¢; there were sales of 326 boxes farm dairy-made 
cheese at 10@11c, and 20 pkgs butter were sold at 


22a 25e. . 
Eggs.—Keceipts of the week 2183 boxes and 71 
bbls. The market is firm for fresh lots, gnd prices are 
a shade above last week’s figures. Choice Eastern are 
selling at 17¢c; New York and Vermont at 15@16)c; 
Canada and P EJ at 15@16c, and Western at 143; @15c 
doz. 
fa receipts have been light and the mar- 
ket sustains full prices. Choice pea beans are selling 
at $1.85@1.95 ¥ bush for Western and Northern, and | 


| medium are selling at $1.45@1.55; yellow eyes are in 
food supply, and choice Eastern are selling at $2.30 ¥ 
ush. 


Vegetables.—The market Is well supplied with Po- 
tatoes of excellent quality at $1.25@2.25 ¥ bbl. Sweet 
potatoes are selling at $343.50 ¥ bbl. Onions are 
somewhat scarce and are tirm at $3.50g@4 ¥ bbl. Cab- 
bages are selling at @6@10% hund. Tomatoes at 70@ 
#0c bush. Green corn l0c # doz. Egg plants 75c@ 
$1.25 ¥ doz. String beans 75ca@sl1¥ cm. | 

Fruit.—Azs is usual inthe height of the peach sea- 
son, prices take a very wide range from 75c@$2.60 ¥ 
basket as to size and quality. Apples are plenty at 
$1.50a2 ¥ bhi. Bartlett pears are selling $1.75¢5 ¥ 
crate. Concord grapes 5q7¢ ¥ b 

Fresh Meats,— business is not active, but prices 
remain firm. We quote Brighton dressed beef at 8% 
“10 c ¥ tb for hind quarters, and 5@7c ¥ th for fore do. 
Veals 6@1l0c ¥ bh. Mutton 7@lle, and lamb 11@13c 
¥ th. 

Hay and Straw.—The market is steady, and for 
high grades there is a firm feeling. Choice hay te 
selling at $18alv¥ ton, with some fancy lots at a 
higher figure; common grades are quiet at ¢144q@16 ¥ 
ton. Straw is quiet at $21q25 ¥ ton for rye, and $99 
10 tor oat 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 18, 1880. 


Beeswax. Nos.1&2 ,..42 @. 52 
Yellow, # th, .24 @. 28 ExtraBoston 58 @. 60 
60 | Neatefoot¥ gal. 65 @ 100 








White, #¥h . .40 @. 
Coal, Petroleum. 
Cannel, ¥ ton10 00 g15 00 | Crude seeseees F 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 Be Retined oe e9@. 10 
retail .. .550 @ 600 do. cases, . .13 @. 14 
cargo ...500 @550 |Naptha.....8ha. 8 


Coffee. Produce. 
Mocha, ¥ . «25 ®. 26 | appies,¥ bbl. 100 @ 2 00 
Java. weve 7 u = dried, @ tb ..54@. 6 
Maracaibo ..13 8h. ad sliced, Wh . . Sha 7 
Rio ...+--Wh. Vi evaporated, h1l2 @. 16 

Catton. Butter, ¥ 
Creamecries 
prm Vu&N.Y 
i| fair to good #. 
4g] common ,.l#q. 

Western. . .17 @. 
Beans, # bushel Z 





Ordinary ... ‘ 

Middling ...1la@. 1 

Fair rn 1 
Domestics. 








Sheetings and Shirtings Smallandex 185 @ 195 
Heavy 4-4...8 @. &j Yellow Eyes2 25 @ 230 
Medium 44, .7 «@. 7h] Mediums. .140 @ 155 




















Drills, brown. . sha y | Cheese, 7 th 
Print Cloths ..3¢a@. 4 sears fuctory 11 @. 12 
Cotton Flanneiel0' a 17 h airto good, .¥9 @. 10 
Prints, fancy ..6@. 7h| farmdairy ..7@. 10 
Fish. le! ee 
: a .. |Egex, @ doz. .14ha. 17 
Lor it ge, qtl 400 4 sh }Onions, ¥ bbl3 50 g 4.00 
emall. « » ii 5 | Potatoes 
Hauke... .126 @ 150 | New, & bbl 125 @ 22! 
Poliock .. 175 « | wv bbls O04 
| 1300 a: 
Haddock, . 175 w@ ¢ "® ..04@ 
Macker oo ; bbl 
No an ena | Coarse - oe - - 600 
No 0 «800 | medium . .906 @1000 
Ni 0 400 oo” fine... 1100 a@1200 
a 8 1 400 mixed , .1100 y1200 
Salmo pe ‘ on 
No. Lv bbl 20 00 on | Vinegar, ¥ gal. 12 @. 23 
flerring Provisions. 
scaled, ¢ Ox 22 24 Beef, Mess 
pickled, —o- ‘ West. mess 950 421000 
Fiaur and Meal. West. ext. 1025 @1050 
7. 4 Plate - . 1100 @a1150 
bs aaa eee +t ’ ' Pork, prime . 12 50 @13 00 
peeve rh 5 - Mess ...1500 @15 50 
Wisconsin snd Mii nesota Cl , . 18 00 a 18 50 







- 1960 @l¥ 50 











Patents 600 @ 800 a 
Michigan and ¢ f ph te pO 
Ch ext .§ 2 5° dies, #? th .vj@. 10g 
IMinois , it ~ # ‘” ‘Hames, smoked.16 @. 11 
linois a F . 
Choic . < st : i 50 ‘ | Hie Rs, dressed .6@. 63 
. Louisext 575 62 Salt—¢¥ bhd. 
SOMMEER EES * | | Turks Island . 210 @ 2 25 
Corn Meal. i Liverpool . .175 ¢ 190 


Rye Flour . .4 } 9 

bag, fine. .225 

Oat Mea). . 5 Of 659 | Coar 

Fruit. 
Almonds 

Soft shell . . 1s 


Citron... + «2% y 


¢ 250 

etine, .160 g 190 
Seed. 

Corrected by Schlegel, Ev 
erett & Co. 
















































Currant — , ‘ er,red ...8ha@. 9g 
Dates # th ...5 ‘ w « Dutch 25 @. 30 
Pea Nuts , t ? bushel 
Figs, drume ° oe o 275 & 300 
Layer svee- te G , rian a 150 
Lemons, box + 5 t fillet . - 4160 
Or es.4 x7 ¢ x Red Top,t #@¢ 250 
Rai a, layer 0 Fowlmead'’w 250 @ 300 
Loose Muse 217 t Lawn , 300 a 400 
Grain. K. I Bent a 300 
: Ky. Bine 1200 
> TY wr 6 the 
Yello 4 : Orchard 5 1200 
Cle Buckwheat, bu 100 
{ ! ‘ , - ré ” 
Ne xed © | Barley, # bush1 25 @ 150 
N« Eee * | Kye -125 a 150 
Un i a Wi , »50 
. - , iF ° g 30 
. ! i, Am 4145 
V at ( utta, 20 
tye . ‘ no 
i . ~~“ t <a 
Barley ° Mu 1 Seed 10 
ek i Spices. 
Middlin Is Cassla, # } 104 
Ue a ( B eee ) $24 
vy ew : Ginger . ee ‘ i 
” ton Mit 5 
hiany eg 5 ° 7 &. & 
East.&? ‘ Poppe » 3g. 14] 
At ¢ r Starch, 
Country | Ww wh . .6hg@. 7 
Str 160 ths ‘ n . r. 4 
We i Vi ° 4 + 
liides and “kins. Sugar. 
( tu 4 " Cul Mu vado 
a za t t ref 7ig 
we ' ning S @ 
z 
B.A P g Ba 3 
it (sral R } " 7 
i ! . - Ws 
W - eo: = 
jranulated .. @ of 
Goat 5k 2 Cok rush .Shh. 10) 
flomey- 
. , ; Tallow. 
N ed,@?b .6 9g 6h 
x, vt ( ‘ °° ta 4] 
Loose # &. Teas. 
ilops. ( wider, ? b25 w. F0 
1 * \Imy rs 4 Pa) 
K7K, « Hy. 2 HE $0 
Feather. Young I ” a. Sh 
F : Hy n..lW@ ) 
Sole, B. Ay dap 8s ‘ 
common .. «2s > | Nolone 0 a =», 
(iar . id ’ ’ oe - ° 3 
Upper, in rougl pease 
Hemlock Pobaceo. 
Oak W , Conn. & Mass. 
Cait > »% Fillere ecoe SG. 
Kou . , ds ...10@ 
Finis a i ~ 20a 45 
Frer 5 k assorted lota. 
lime ‘ -10 2. i1 
» , ; i e+ - 124m. 
Rockiand, ‘ \ > 2 «> 0 @. 35 
Lumber. ( e125 
Pine, clear pad Yar coed’ @ LG 
Coarse No.5 15 } | Wood and Bark. 
bas . ‘ ; 
_Refu Si Ret rices # cord, 
Shipping b’ds ( 7 . 
- st id ub « . @ 
a, ee “ i #10 ( 
P se 5 Ox 
tufuse 
- HW : ¢ rd 
Hew kl Rark 
‘ > Le am 800 
te . We 75 f 
Ke . So 
Flooring b 
Nos.1& 
et or 
( pl Pick 
Fx Vine ( 
Say . Fir 
= . ( Med 
6 « 4 Coarse... os @. 39 
. aM i225 | Mi N. Y. & Vermon 
Molasses. Extraand XX40 @. 41 
F Fine eee HW A. 40 
New Orieuns a Medium ...45 @. 47 
Bar es -*- | Common . .37 @. 3 
Ciet i Other Western— 
Por ) - Fine ana 40 4 41 
Medium , 45 7 
10d ¢ vd Common , .347 @. 38 
. th P Vulied extra. .40 @. 45 
Superfine . .40 @. 580 
etl. N« ooese @. a 
Linseed, Am, 7 ng fleece 40 q. 53 
- n s7 uine., .43 @. 48 
is ia... Ka. 40 
ee ees ‘ 35 
Spe s eri * Canada pulled .37 g. 45 
Do. spring. - do combing .45 @. 47 
Lard,West. Ex - é Cape Good Hopes0 g 2 
K ARK I bt uation shows no great 
chat l ! ples remain re, 
markably steady, wi 1 good trade for the season, 
and a 1 orable out k for the fall business: 
cite coal there is decidedly more activity, 
rs up} e unxious to lay in their 
t I the 1 pated rise in prices. The 
as COU i t over for the season. For 
are selling 1 1 lots There has 
1 A deman f Cottee and the market is 
juite tirm tf ilki snd the tendency of prices has 
been upwa The ¢ no market has remained steady 
with n 1 rt " igh sales of spot 
ts have In Cotton goods there is 
no chang ve, but prices have reached bottom, 
and w un titer t present demand has 
i The demand tor W len goous contin 
gre mat manufacturers are still 
orders. Codti remains firm with a 
steady demand. Hake, haddock and pollock are like- 





jues The receipts 
t they have sold read- 
herring are 


wise tirmer, and in increasit 
of Mackerel have been large, bu 
ily and prices remain firm 
hie . 














gher umon firm and we [he market for 
foreign fruit is quiet, and e not changed 
New winter wheat flours ¢ de easter, having 
been arriving very freel I the week. Winter 
wheat pate will soon arrive, and some lots are al 
ready sold ahead. Spring wheat patents are scarce, 
aud will remain so until supplies of new come forward, 
two months her « Corn has been in good demand 


for export and for consumption, and prices have ad 





vanced and are firm. New oats have been arriving 
quite freely und have met with aready sale at full 
Shorts and feed have declined a little, but are 


mand liides remain dull, and buyers are 


prices. 
in good de 
ather continues in 


















asking for lower figures Sole le 
good export. demand though the domestic trade is 
light. Kough upper leather unchanged. Finished 
jeather has been in fair request. Lime is firm and 5c 
higher. The lumber market ady and the demand 
good. The market for molasses is tirm, but sales from 
first hands have been limited. Linseed oil bas again 
haded « " very tirm and higher. 
Petrolear ‘ork remains very firm, 
with light huve again advanced. 
Lard and } wements of pork, and 
ri-e with i t full prices. Cut 
meats continue in demand at o figures. Salt in 
good jobbing demand anc 1 unchangea. There have 
been large sales of Nutmegs, on the spot and to arrive 
at full prices. There is a steady jobbing demand for 
all kinds of Spice and prices remain unchanged. There 


is a good demand for raw Sugars, and the market eus 
tains very full prices, Holders are very indifferent 
about seillng, and stocks are offered sparingly. Re 
fined sugars are firm andin active demand. The Tea 
trade has been operating quite freely, particularly in 
Japans and Formosas, and the market is now quite 
firm with an upward tendency. 








PRODUCE MAREDTS. 


New York, August 16.—Cotton quiet and firm and 
prices unc hanged; middling uplands at 11 9-l6c; New 
Orleans 11 11-16c; forward deliveries 1 @ 8 points high 
er, closing barely steady. Flour market dull and in 
the favor of buyers, but the prices, however, are with- 
out marked change; No, 2 $2.25g3.25; superfine Weat- 
ern and State $3.50@4.15; common to good $4.004@4.40; 
good to choice at $4.5046.50; common to choice white 
wheat Western extra at $4. fancy $4.50@5.50; 
common to good extra Ohi $6@6.25; common to 
choice extra St. Louis at $4 7.25; patent Minnesota 
extra, good to prime at $647, choice to double extra 
at $7.10@8 50; market closing weak. Southern Flour 
dull and heavy; common to fair extra $5@6.75; good 
to choice extra $5.85@6.75. Rye Flour is unchanged 
and quiet at $4.5045 for superfine. Corn Meal quiet 
and steady at $2-504%.25. Wheat market heavy with a 
moderate export and good epeculative trading; No. 2 
spring at $1,054 1.07; ungraded winter red 95cg@@1.08; 
No. 3 winter red $1.0641.07; No. 2 winter red $1.08 
41.09; No. 1 winter red $1.1144; steamer No. 3 winter 
red $1@1.00', mixed winter $1.064, ; No. 2 white $1.07 
@1.074,; No. 1 white, 16,000 bush, $1.0045 @1.10; steam- 
er No. 2 white $1.01; Rye firmer; No. 2 Western at 
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but lower at $16.25@16.50. Lard easier at $7.65. Bulk 






































































































cows; the like will sell easily. Rackl 
2 springers at $40 each; 1 nice full blooded Ayrshire 
new milch cow at $60; 1 half blooded Jersey at $4s 
Libby & Brown sold 2 new milch cows at $37.5 I 

J. MeBride sold 1 cow and calf at $32. 

VEAL CALVE8.—We heard ofa small but selected 
lot of 16 calves, weighing 160 ths each, at 6c & th; ot! 
lote from 24 to dige ¥ Ih; 
the following parties. From Maine, Libby & 
20; Racklif! & Howe 16 head; Mr. Ripley 5 
Hampshire, J. B. Gordon 3; Aldrich & Johnsor 
Dow & Moulton 7; 1B Sargent 13. Vermont, F. 8 
Kimball 69; S, A. Cleavland 3; Hall & Seaver 12; G. | 
B. Evans 3; Kedder & Kobinson none; N. K Campbell 


srown 
New 





¥; A. J. Piper 30; L.J. Mallory 10; J. H. Thomas 2 
F. Charlton 16; J. Engram 4; 8. W. Gregory 6; G. W 
Sprigg 7; C.C. Martin 6; Hastings & Morse 20; Tin- | 
ker & Kenfield5; Sargent & Turner 13; A. Williamson | 
13, with about 60 head from New York. 

SToRE Pics AND Fat Hocs.—It has now been | 
quite a number of weeks since there has been any store 
pigs in market. Western fat hogs number ‘ 





5% @ 54% c. Northern dressed hogs 64, a ¢ | 
197 head from Vermont 

PouLTrRyY The scales turned only : t 1 
weight. Chickens at 124, @ 14; fowl at Ile; turkeys 
at 10. Some lote of chickens were mixed in \ 


and sold at the price offered for them. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep, in lots, 3@5c # , or $2.2545.0( 


per head. Lambe 546c. 


It is hardly a supposable case that if sheep butchers | 
had their own way about it they would make prices on 
the different flooks any higher, but the attraction and 
inclination would be to lower the rates; we somet 
think that they do have it about their own way Phe 
price on lambs has been for the past two monthis grad- | 

| 
| 


imes 





ually declining, until now, first-class lambs can be 
bought at 6c ¥ &; we quote the lamb market 4c off 
rhe advantage being rather with the butcher, consider 
ing the large supply. I. B. Sargent sold 84 head most 
ly lambs av 56 tbs at44sc # t. W. Dempsey sold for | 
C. C, Stanton 198 lambs that weighed 12,150 ths at 6c # 
745 Ibs at Sc; | 








th. Sanders & Gray sold 80 lambs av 574 
45 sheep and lambs 3100 ths at 4c # th. W. Ricker sold 
114 sheepand lambs av 66 hs at 4\cW¥th. EK. B. Tem 
ple sold 8 lambs av 65 ths at 6c per b. Geo. Mooney 
sold 139 fancy lambs avy 71 ths at top price, J. J. Empey 
sold 181 head, mostly lamba, av 63 ths at 5c ¥ bb. . 


HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &o. 


Brighton hides, 884; country hides, 7474; calf sking 
11gi2hco W &; pelts, 50@60c each; sheared skins, 
—@—c ea; tallow—Brighton, 4@44c; country, 34@4ec. 
Western fat hogs, 54@5jc & ; Store pigs, —@- 
wholesale; —@—c at retail; Columbia county pigs, 
—@—c; sucking pigs, none; Northern dressed hogs, 
6,a6kc. Lamb Skins 75@90c ea. 


GBNERAL REMARKS.—With a total 
hundred and twenty-six cattle, with leas amount for | 
export, there was no lack of this staple article of live 
stoek. The weather the past week helping the meat 
trade, we found upon entering the stock yards, both at 
Watertown and Eetenten, and much better feeling | 
amongst the owners than some previous week. Tele | 
grams have already gone back to Chicago to buying | 














86c; car lots of No. 2 sold at S1@824c. on the spot. 
Barley nominal, Barley Malt qpiet and unchanged. 
Corn lower and active at the decline; ungraded 48% @ 
50Kc; No. 2 at 50@50'sc; No. 2 white 55c; yellow 5345 
@55c; closing at inside prices. Oats market heavy and 
trade light ; 37@37%c for No. 3; 39@41c for No. 3 white; 
39@304,c for No. 2; 42@43c for No. 2 white; 3046 
tor No. 1; 464@47c for No. 1 white, mixed Western 38g 
40c; white Western 39447c; Pork firm and trade mod- 
erate; new mess on the spot at $15.50: Beef steady. 
Cut Meats are steadily held and trade light. Middles 
quiet but firm, long clear $8.50; short clear $9; long 
and short clear, half-and-half, $8 4548.50. Lard open. 
ed 244 @5c lower, but closed strong with the decline re. 
covered; prime steam at $7.974;@8; city steam at $7.- 
95; refined quoted at $8.35. Butter dull and unchang- 
ed; State 16@26c; Western 14@25. Cheese dull and 
unsettled. 


Cincinnati, August 16.—Pork held at $16. Lard 
quict at $7.75. Bulk Meats firm; Shoulders $5.37 3¢ ; 
clear rib $8.75. Bacon easier; Shoulders $5.25; clear 


— there, to secure and ship east a goodly supply | 
or next week, probably anticipating larger shipments 
to England for the coming week, together with a 
healthy home market. It is now about time for city 
people, that have children, to return from summer va- | 
cation, at the reopening of schools, Sept. 1. Of course 
provisions of all kinds, meats not excepted, must be | 
provided for the increased populated city, and a thrifty | 
demand anticipated. With strong 6000 Northern lambs | 
mostly lambs) the market was off a shade. Veal | 
calves have been bravely held up to former quotations; | 
the supply ia gradually deminishing. Other varieties | 
of store stock were put upon the market and sold at | 
prices noticed in sales, but not higher than previously 
quoted. 





| 
CATTLE MARKETS. | 


Albany, Aug. 16.—Cattle—receipts for the weck 
10,115 head, against 13,277 last week; a few extra | 
prime offered; market active; Cherokees and Colora- | 
do at 3%G4 Cc; 43¢@4 0 for common to good natives; | 





rib $9; clear Sides $9.25. Hogs active and firm; com- 
mou $4@4.65; light $4.7545; packing $4.90@5.60. Re- 
ceipts 830 head; shipments 133 head. 


Chicago, August 16.— Flour in good demand at 
full prices. Wheat in fair demand but lower; No. 2 
red winter 9244c; No.2 Chicago spring 88}c; No. 3 
Chicago spring 804;c. Corn unsettled generally high- 





er, but closed weak at 37%c; Oats lower at 24c. ye 
steady at 69c. Barley firmer at 753c. Pork active | 


receipts of milch cows all consigned through. Veal 
calves weak ; good veals at 4@5c. Sheep and lambs— | 
receipts for the week, 12,600 head, against 21,800 last 

week ; prices for sheep show no change; range 4@5c; | 
demand for lambs active but prices xc lower; range 


43¢@5%c; prime Kentucky lambs at 6c ¥ bb, 


Chicago, Aug. 16.—Hogs—receipts 30,000 head; ; I 


shipments 5500 head; market moderately active but 10 | tained @t that rate, 
| 33 per cent.— Advertiser. 


@léc lower; common to good mixed packing $4.50@ ! 


of forty-two | ; 


| accept the higher rates which are asked. | 




















4.80; light $4.6005.05; choice heay 
Meats easier ; Shoulders $5; short rib $8.05; short clear ing dull A some unsold. ( att ‘ we 
$5.25. shipments 1460 head; market a 
Milwaukee, August 16.—Flour steady. Wheat ad- rg and prices firm ine 
vanced 4c and closed steady; No. 1 Milwaukee hard $4 “~ 44.90 . bute ey 
nominal; No. 1 Milwaukee soft 904%c; No. 2 Milwaukee stockers $242.7 were 
89c; No.3 Milwaukee at 37¢; No. 4 Milwaukee 70c. $3.7544.50; Lambs § 
= a hs c; No. 238. Oate lower; No. 2 at “i 
24% c. ye unchnnged; No. 1 at 70c. Barley tirm and 1, 
scarce; No. 2 spring 73c. Provisions drooping. Mess ROBTON WOOL ma 
Pork $16.30 cash. Lard, Prime steam $7.65 cash. Monpay, A 
The receipts from domestic j 
MEPORT OF THE been 11,641 bales, and the in port 
389 bales. The past week has | 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, | (0 Woo! we bh wwe hind 
east here has been co; 
At Brighton and Watertown. and buyers connected with 
have been in market, but have ¢ 
BY GEO. J. FOX. siderable purchases. At t 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 18, 1830, | Cressing, aud most holders are fi 
Amount of stook at Market :— . fuct as marked a fea re of the 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hoga. Veale. | time, and it is evident that 
This week .... .4,226 9,77 - 8,977 00 | ately until the goods market becir 
Last week... . .5,611 10,481 — 12,851 852] and activity than it does at = 
Last year, Aug. 20, . 5,023 14,560 9,150 275 | they are following out t rea 
Horses ......« « 187 r ey wi no bt, 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. —_— 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattie. Sheep igen 
Maine.....125 220| NewYork... 72 1532 vy 
Mew Hampehire w 671 | Connecticat . ; 
Vermont... 306 1755 | Western . . 3,652 $,573 of X and X 
Massachusetts. 1 —|Canada .. 2020 i — 
1 
Total wzeccescsvceess $2236 9,771 nd for « 1 
ee wee 6 ee 6 0 4.6 %.% ‘ se to be 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. > Valley Oresos , 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. | 110,000 ths have been sold at un 
Fitchburg .. 1274 1670 | Bos. & Albany2,640 3,540 | sale of Oregon W for 
Lowell ... 161 4541) Boston & Maine 22 1as been bare of d 
Bastern ... 114 220 | On foot & boats 11 California W has be 
aa - he vk ? , 
Total we ceccrccc ccc 0 02 9,771 I Mi . : W 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. pr ae jor : 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. | most ce Pac 
Maine.— Kidder & Robin In 
Libby & Brown. 49 WN ce. do wore © 65 | has tab 
Rackliff & Howe 65 G. Bb. Evans . . 142 r hk 
Lave © Ripley 11 Hall& Seaver . 2 6o | Me l, ' 
Mr. McGrath . 220 F.S. Kimball. . 3 u Ohio, Per \ 
New Hampshire 8. A. Cleveland zz | Sales i 
Sanders & Gray 125 Massachusetts — 000 Ths 
J.B. Gorden. . 117 I’. Robinson o A ’ ve 
Aldrich&Johnson 14 16 New York- Obio X liu i 
Dow & Moulton 8 125 E. B. Temple. . 140], M 
J. W. Cooper. . 20 200 J.B. Morte .. 7 Lat M 
r. J. Courser. . 19 D. McCarthy . . 22 iC ! t 
B.Gray «c+ B KB. Hurlbert . . 20 60 | WOT mW 
1. B. Sargent . 7 ks OD. O' Brine 1 ‘ N ‘ 
Vermont T. Fisher .. 3 72 . ng and | ! 
Quinton & Clark 15 G. Berry .. \ 160 | mit ‘ 
A. Williamson. 11 J. McBride... 1 147] 5 n 
W. Ricker ... 114 C. C. Staunton x4 | i 
©. Allen .+.- @ G. W. Hollis. . Ae 
G. W.Closk .. 120 G. P. Flack & 
Tinker & Kentfield 7 60 Son ere RS ‘ 
Hastings & Moree 6 250 Western . ‘ i 
M.G. Flanders. 10 A.N. Monro« 7 : 
C.C. Martin .. 5 Hathaway &Jack : 
A. lk. Edwards. 1 42 son co off M 
H.N. Sollace. . 20 Swift Bros . ly ‘ i I 
Kk. DD, Wilcox. . 17 Gi. A. Sawyer, . 233 vate 
F. LD. Boston. . 18 M. Geisner. } Me Tex 4 
G. W. Sprigg 21 J. MeFlynn 
8. W. Gregory . 20 T. Furness . » ’ 
G. W. Brownell 33 ki. Farrell . ‘ how 
A. Worthin ., 1 16 G. W. Hollis. . 24 t 
J. Engram 1 46 J. Cawk o*» 4 - 
Fk. Charlton 7 C. Leavitt & Son | 
J. H. Thomas 7 J. Stetson .. it ‘ 
A. Jackson... 14 Fitch & Fames . 106 
J.M.Josivn . 7 100 Canada | 
L. T. Mallory . 7 210 F.C. Deneshees s ! M 
A.J. Piper... 14 58 Geo. Moody | 
} K. Campbell 117: ©. H. Potter . 
N.S. Adams... 15 J.J.Emper .. Is 
B. W. Fuller 11 123 Hastings & Mors¢ uu ‘ 
NORTHERN CATTLE. | \ 
PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESEED WRIGHT 
Good oxen . $6.50 @ 7.00 | Second quality 4.5 
Pair to good .5.75 4 6.00 | Third quality 4.00«i.. k 
Few paire premium bullocks ..... .#7 7 ‘ W ! 
Onion Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Aug. 1 IAS 
Supply of cattle was light from the West, figuring 
not quite up to 1000 head We found a good vari 
ghtering cattle, sume ea; uttructive, 
sold readily to the butchers at § Ot 
live weight, conristing larg of sto n } 
and I)linois; there were also Col rex 
tle, desirable for country buteher-, we ar | . 4 
that the large cities of Lowell, iwr 1 and | 7 
Manchester get nothing of any amount but these k . 
It was generally ! led that t West ‘ 
sold yc higher than last week ve k " i 
sO in some Ins at l } ‘3 
pared to make this st: Ww 1 
The city butchers seem really t k \ 
ing from 4% to \c higher # th, but th must reme 
that they are getting rather better ad 
From the Northern States forty-two dealers vy ; 
attle would not average but about 1! head ; r 
rhe moving power at market was quite g 
stock changed hands much more easily t ( le } 
lust market; we found some very good ne Rew 
some We pronounce qt equa e Wes 
in some jDstances, ld be } i 
which was th ] ver 4 
ubout buying grass fed cattle trou e N 
are liable to be eut siirinkers, a «lo 
twenty-four hours it e cars. Tl 
well, upon ar uu, und t 
(hur quotations we have not chang \ 
great lirmness not 1. ‘The marke i" As g 
ally closed out during t! M.7.8 k 
not @s yet put in an apy rune 
TRANSACTIONS AT THE YAKDS 
J. A. Hathaway & Co. sold 14 
hs at bic # 0 ‘ pr 
and 16 head at 65 v, ave 
1400 he; 16 steers t D. kK 
Quinlan sold 3 fat cows av 1000 Ibs ca 
per ewt, live. 
Ek. Db. Wileox sold § 3 ye i Philaudeloh 
by larry Brevost of Aadison, Vt. 1 
tt 7 ek 
sold 1s 2 year old | r 
rom 550 to YOO the at 3), ¢ live \ 
J. W. Cooper sold 143 and 4 year olds t 
0 to 1000 Ths cach at 7odw, 2 rs 
dw; 2 eteers 1200 hs at 64,0 d w 
I. KB. Sargent soli 6 heifers av 800 ths at 
G. W. Browne!! sold 2 ear 1 ste be 
atd* clive; ¥3 year old steers weg 
44,c; 53 year old steers averag t 
WESTERN CATTLE - 
PRICKS ¥ B ON TIER LIVE WEICUT | — 
Extra .... - $5.00@5.1 Light to fatr . 84 v - 
Good to prime 1.7544.55 | Slim ooo FM “a 
few lote of premium eteere cost... Gioucester, 
Brighton, Tuesday a 
One hundred and «#ixt Ar 4 I 
« West were the arriva v I \ 
kh. K., somet We 
than last ‘4 z 2) 4 
less cat , 
trade full past as | . 
were not leak " 
rates of me | 
sullicier t f 
that pri at ia } 
per fh; but where the general qi * = 
fered would average st week | 
stock as wel the figures to be taken into ns | p : 
tion. ‘The x by ¢ Leavitt & Son we | 
ve n. Fitch and Eame A.N.3B lg 
a Variety mh born steers, > 
kskin « ewhat av i | : 
their heads { tt a is 
k aut ove t ‘ n inside | . 
yard. Cat moved with considerable and were | ™ . 
generally closed out on Tuesda 1 tt - 
catlle were + i for beet, but mostly for store or work le ¢ 
SALE6 AT ERIGHTON. 11 Fis 
his best cattle a $ V , ~ 
ut 2 st 7 ths at | j 
bs at g numt | 
S steers Ibs at $ | f N $ 
24 ste 4 ths at $4.90; | 45 
ut 43, \ ay 1155 ths at | 
ithe at 4 
ie abees t »i° 
4 steer | $s ' 
i ers a > | — 
; $5 96 Sex me BOOT AND 8h 
at 4c; 11 steers av 0 ths at $5.1 11 | + Ad 
Bs at $4 V5. 
MAINE CATTLE, BEEF | D 
Prices of Store Cattle—Working rom | be« ‘ 
a? 10) to $1108180; milch cows r n 5 x 
#20 to $8; extra, $40 to $45; farro 25: | wi x 
vearlings, $7 to $14; two-years - >; th -i« 
years-old, 215 to $35. Veal calves, Ziadie ¥ th Fan- | w 1 
cy milch cows, 850.465 prese \ 
STORE CATTLE AND WorhkING On in fea « 6 
dred and twenty-five cattle wus the corm mer his . 
week from Maine, owned | by two el ane 
Racklit! & Howe and Libby & wi ew ca j 
bout, as noticed last week everal pair of working | . sin & ‘ 
oxen changed hands. The seas will ommence | aatite ‘ 
tor workers to be in demand Lib! & Brown sold | market : 
pairs of working oxen, girthing 6it ¢ Weighing | a the 
ibs the pair, at $100 per yoke; 1 pair hing 6ft Sin, |<, we 
2,800 ths at $103 r pair, 50 tbs lighter, same gir | bling tos “ 
ut Fler 1 tir 3204 uttle, g git at 3 : ' yo “ . Ww, 
) 2-vear olds avers 0 ths at Soe live ) fairly . 
craging 1400 ths, at $460 live Racklit! & Howe i ahos = he 
fat cows, quite good, to dresa 600 ths each, at 45 the : 
air; 17 2-year-old store heifers, to dress 350 ths, a B = vee 
yw 10 beef cows, 10 drese 500 ths, at 5 DW oe 
New MItcn Cows, SPKeIncet AND FAR! " a 
| Cows he demand for milch F ve I 
| proving; what is wanted now is an Fae ? 
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at 4.904 
receipts 3209 : : \f T ‘|; d EF 
re, 8200 head New Eng an armer, 1880. 
i] CT AL ¢ > : : 
ol sulpy g : eRLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY We present herewith a table of the coming Cattle 
) a3 j en Shows and Fairs in New England and elsewhere, 
7 aR NG & KEIT H so far as our record goes at present, and, desirin 
pAR ’ P , , & 
to make our list as full and complete as possi- 
or is Row, Boston, Mass. . 
AH I 4 Maa ; t ble so as to include every Cattle Show in New 
A : England, at least, we again ask our friends and 
r A, “ ADVERTISING RATES, correspondents to furnish us full and accurate in- 
thie ~© Deer i formation, for the benetit of all concerned, of the 
; irket ‘ ; ’ 7. 
ie , : coments, Ist insertion, 12 ets, per line. | times and places of holding County, Town, or Dis- 
{ a peeguent insertion, rict Shows which are not included in the table 
en ele so | trict SI hich t included in the tabl 
A ake any cor ness Notices, first ‘¢ ae me here given. 
tocks ar, fuser f ioc “ 2 “ “ : . 
sellers at I Bach subsequent SO 6 HO State, Provincial, &c. 
ae urers : Matter Notices, is Alabama, . . . Montgomery . .. . Nov. 8, 18 
i. nN vet be sent in as early in the week | American Unstitute, New York,. . Sept. 15-Nov. 2, 
a ‘ ‘ Cunada Central, - » Guelph, .... . «Sept. 21, 22 
at V ; Cineinnati Lndustrial, Cincinnati, O.,S5ept. s-Oct. 9 
x1 I for the space occupied in | Connecticut, ... . . Meriden, ... . «Sept. 21, 24 
— ; Delawure, . 1.6... Dover, . . » Sept. 27-Oct. 2 
- fr — Exposition, .... «Chicago, . . . . Sept. 8Oct. 23 
* 1 g must be prepaid, Bupocition, .. > Pittsburg, Pa, . ae 2Oct. 9 
" without extra charge. lilinois Fat Stock, . .Chicago,.... . » Nov 
ro I k ‘ 1 ham one dallas Illinois, eee . Springtield, > 
he emer serted for less than one dollar. Indiana, - + « « » « Indianapolis, . .! 
4 Probate and Farm Advertising. Indiana Northern, . . Ft. Wayne, 
I . : 1 witelne les Indiana, N. E., ....Waterloo,.....QOct. 4 8 
. | av ve are nef prices for all Advertising 1e83 | Thrernational Sheep, Wool, &c., Philadelphia, Sept. 20 
a lowa, «+... «+ « Des Moines, . .Bept. 6, 10 
i Kansas, - « « » Topeka, .... . Sept. 13, 18 
' Kentucky, ... . . » Louisville, . . Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
. ‘ oRITT Kentucky, North East, Florence, . . . Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
6 HAVELLING AGENTS, Massachusetts Hort.,. Boston, ... . . . Sept. 14, 17 
“Te emen, duly authorized Agente ao a —* +e + « e Sept. 21 
egy Anti 4 . ; ichigun, ... . . . Detroit, ..... «Sept. 13 
: AND FARMER, will veal for sub Michigan, West, .. .Grand Rapids, . . Sept. 20, 2 
. t ns in the following Counties iD | Minnesota, ..... + Minneapolis, . Sept. 
- ® | Montana,. .... . .Helenma,..... . Sept. 
y | Nutionwl Fair, - » Washington, D. C., Oct 
: . Coos Co., N. H Nebraska, .....-Omaha,.... . » Sept. 4 
: a New England, .. . . Worcester,Mass., . Sept. 
tril - FRANKLIN CO, MASS. | Now Jersey, ... +. Waverly, ... . . Sept! 
t ‘ . » MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. | New York, . - « » Albany, o « « Sept. 
P F — | New York, Western, . Rochester, . . . Sept. 2v 
~~ WASHINGTON Co., Vr. | N. k. Indiana & N. W. Ohio, Hicksville, 
* . ne , ; ‘ "| Ohio,. . . 6 ee © «Columbus, . Aug. ! 
oe . : se e eo WINDUAM Co., VT. | Ohio, North, + « « « Cleveland, ee 
j j ee « oCHESHIRE Co., N. H. Ohio Southern,. . . . Dayton,. . Aug 
‘ Ohio Tri-State,. ... Toledo, .....«.8@ 
i to forward their subscrip- | Ohio Central, - « Mechanicsburg, . . Aug. z 
! Si Agent to call. The dato | Ontario, .. + +e - Hamilton, . . . Sept. 20-Oct. 4 
‘ bal Peunsylvania, . . . . Philadelphia, . Sept. 6, 18 
aI , ways show how far they have | jgnode Island. . - «Cranston, ... . . Sept. 21, 2 
. South Carolina, .. .Columbia,.....Nov. 9, 12 
St. Louis, . . + « « St. Louis, Mo.. . .OUct. 4, Y 
A - a Pema, cc es ts tO cw eee Oe BB 
0 ; , . Vermont,. . - « « « Montpelier, - - Sept. 4, 17 
s opin + et sconsin, . ~ « oMeMeOh, «sa 5 Bt 6 
1 acmers’ Divestory, | Wis ete ss ae 6m 
2 = | MAINE. 
= “ ‘ » te tl Androscoggin, ... . Lewiston, . .. » «Oct. 19, 21 
decltly *enobseot, . .Hampden,.....- Sept. 22, 23 
reliable in the Terre, ere 
rh and Cape 
ee th, «6 . Searboro’, + 2 « « Sept. 28, 29 
: : Somerset, West, . North Anson, . . . Sept. 20, 30 
INSURANCE. 
j . NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. oe La ynia, - Sept. 21, 28 
. ASI UND, 13,077.04 » Keene, . « - ect. wy O 
I ws aa : ° mpster . » East Lempster . . Oct. 6 
3 + “ lov . Marlow, . . . Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
? u A va . . Newport, «= ee 6 
: lamage by » » Walpole, Sept. 21, 23 
y re VERMONT, 
W. MUNKOK, Pres t Addison Co., . . . . «Middlebury, . 
> 1 Butteukill Valley, .. Factory Poiat...! 
1 a Caledonia, . + « + e St. Johnsbury, 
: PRODUCE, kK . Sheldon, . - 
l - Morrisville, ....- q 
c. ¢. CHAMBERLIN & CO., Bradford, . 3 
OUMISSION MERCHANTS, | Orleans, ... . . + » Barton, es. a 
( |} Orwell Far. Club, . .Orweil, ee « eo Sept. 21, 22 
F M1 DEALERS IN } Patrons’ Society,. . . Perkinsville, . Sept 16 
\ F reR, ECGS, CHEESE AND LARD, | Poultney Indust. Soc., Poultney, .. . Sept. 22, 2 
= & “1! Paneuil Hall Market, } a . Seer > Ratians, a s, 10 
: "ON. ym, ot Albans, ep 7 | 
——" Union, i . . Tunbridge, . 5 
| Windsor Co.,. .. . . Woodstock eS Bs, 
MISCELLANEOUS. | Windsor & Windham, Perkinsville, ...°S 16, 
j : . | Windham Co., e » - Fayetteville, . . . Sept. 22, 23 
\\ W. DENNIS & CO., Wilmington, . Wilmington, Oct 6 
e N. E. States of the White River,. . Dae: «+ 6 Sept. 21, 23 
R & BOSCHERT PRESS, MASSACHUSETTS. 
_ Tallow, Wine, etc. Al- ¢ 6-0 «emNtNNS, 2 «6 
Cid Supplies . . Pittstield, ° 
OS Sudbury Street, Boston. ° . Taunton, . . 
. " lealt with accord alley ; : —_ mont, . 
* e Vnn, « « *_e © © @e 
2 - « « » e Greentield,. . . Se 
— ifton Farm’s Club,. Grafton,... 
( : 4 ° Hampshire, Franklin 
ae Alay re and Hampden, . Northampton,... 
peada acts ot itelliqence. | mauauliee, ett qs yee 
Hampden, .. . Springfield, 
| Hampden East, Palmer, ° 
SONAL ITEMS. | Hanson Farm. Club, . Hanson, _. 
cares Highland, ... Middletield, 
| ite Senator Collamore of | Hingham, « - RL, 6 00 
a — Housatonic, ... . Gt. Barrington, Se 
vecuted by Mr. Hiram Hvoosac Valley,. . - North Adams, . 
the Capitol at Wash- ee Far. Club, ee 2-8 fg ee 
\ |} Martha’s Vineyard, . . West Tisbury, 
( , . Middlesex, .... . .Conecord,. Sept 
lent of the Manches- | Middlesex, North, . . Loweil, .. ‘ 
’ 1 } Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, 
Ml Herbert Spencer, the | ements = we : A ycareene: a ee ‘ 
8 nal hilosonhie ite | Plymouth, ... . . . Bridgewater, . 
‘ and philosophic writer, Union, ..... .. . Blandford, 
a tour around the Westboro Far. Club, . Westboro,. .. . +! 
: 1 | Worcester, .... . » Worcester, 
United States and Japan. | Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg,... . 
- . Worcester, Northwest, Athol, . : 
sto it, taking sociol- | \oree* spp ita ee 
the more important | +S a — eons ae ‘ 
é ie orcester, est, .. Barre, .« « « « «St 
One or two scientific | a ial 
retaries will accom- Aquidneck,. . .. . » Newport, 2 o « « Sept. 21, 23 
] = } 1h tho . .| Washington,... . West Kingston, . . Sept. 14, 16 
h will be an imme-| \Wovisocket. Woonsocket, .. . Sept. 14, 16 
pletion ol his CONNECTICUT. 
planned. Dant Danbury, ° Oct. 6, 9 
, Kast Grant . East Granby, .. ». Oct 
| = W orcester, k sirtie d.. Gee : y Sey 14, 17 
the I’nio Giuiltord, «6 + - « » Gtuilford, - - Bet Js 
the Union Harttord,. . . Hartford, . . Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
a monument to} Killingwoth, .. . . Killingworth, . Oct. 6 
4 on Milford and Orange, . Milford, Sept. 8, 9 
( Ames. The New London,. . Norwich, - . . Sept. 28, 30 
’ New Milford, o- . New Milford, . Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
it Shennon, Wyo- New Huven Co., . . .Oxford,... ‘Sept 2s 
ea west of Oma- } — cease a4 rd ela Bene ge 
nion, . Serer. llage,. . . Sept } 
nt in the Rocky | Union, oe ee eo « » Muntington, .. . Sept. 23, 24 
’ , | Union, tee Sept. 22, 24 
by the railroad. | [plow - 4 Nene. 28 
“ } t vare at the thar al ye —. _ 
t amidal in outline, | Woodst ck, hae \ ck, Sept. 14, 16 
Che material will be Black NEW YORK. 
‘ he two medal- | Columbia, ° . Chatbam Village, 
, two medal Duchess . . Washing’n Hollow, 
t t } x . » Westport, ...- 
Frat ; - Malone, .. . 
c St. Luwrence, . .«. .-Cunton, ...- 
W ngton, » « . . .Sundy Hill,....! 
. scriptior In THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR AT CHICAGO. 
ue The Chicago was in a blaze of glory on Tuesday 
i MeGrevory | With the procession and ball of the Knights 
, i also to bea| Lemplar. It is estimated that about twenty 
particularly | thousand Sir Knights were in line, and the pro- 
, ' ie pores - © . 
was erected. The | Cession, or at least a part of it, was witnessed 
e the work in about | DY 29 immense crowd ot spectators. There 
sto be about $80,000. | ¥48, however, a serious drawback to the plea- 
+ Ilersehel V. Johnston died at | 8ure of about one hundred thousand people, 
nty. Ga.. Mon- | Who had secured seats not far from the last 
sd f } s age. He | part of the route of procession, and saw only 
<1. United States | @ few straggling organizations. It seems that 
e 1844, governor of the multitude of Templars and of visitors who 
- “57. democratic candi- | came in to see the show, was greater than the 
t with Douglas in 1860, | city could accommodate, and many of the 
nvention from. V's!ting commanderies went into line in the 
where he opposed vigorously | morning without breakfasting, and between 
1 leaving the Union: in 1863 was | Waiting and marching they were overcome 
1 se lorate States senate, pre- | with fatigue and faintness and began a ae 
: ’ } j F unch 
nstitutional convention all along at the sight of a restaurant or aD 
was elected United States | counter. This caused such a defection from 
mitted to take bis seat. | the ranks that some commanderies had hardly 
circuit judge of the | enough Knights left to carry their standards 
F tion he held at the time of | and determined to abandon all appearance of 
| maintaining a place in the column, so that by 
' neared before the Secretary | the time the last part of the route was reached 
4 | 4 made an elaborate | the show had become pretty thin. A similar 
* nt in favor of granting a court- | lack of management was observable in the fact 
a ( Whittaker, and asked also | that 100,000 invitations were issued to the 
the h court martial Cadet | grand ball which took place in the evening at 
ranted afurlough. ‘The Secre- | the Exposition building ; as the building would 
— ers, and holds them under | only hold one-fourth of that number, thousands 
. meantime he granted the | were disappointed, and there was almost a row 
6 : 
.* h, and consented that it | at the door. 
it once and be for an indefi- | 
Whittaker will, therefore, be INDIAN Deprepations.—A despatch of the 
y ‘a om \ » hes . m ° P 
¥ 1 arrest, under which he bas | 13+h from Fort Concho, from the agent of the 
e the court of inquiry. It) contractors of the stage line says: The Indi- 
{ net | , furthe . . 
Vashington that nothing further | an, captured and entirely destroyed one mail, 
he matter until after election. | anq killed two men and wounded one passen- 
! inan of Philadelphia, Dean of the ger on the stage east. The road between 
| College,” who was under | }yqvis ard El Paso is entirely infested with 
2 fiw te Hn sane : : pote — 
sppear for trial on the charge | Jydjians, and there is no military or civil power 
a eT = : : ; ; 
ng medical diplomas, jump- | ¢¢ give protection to the mails running be- 
e ferry boat between | tween Concho and Davis.” A later dispatch 
uiladelpbia, at midnight last | from the same source says: ‘* The Indians 
t been seen since. His | took away all the stock from Barrett Springs 
he has committed suicide, | station, and it is believed that the last mail 
y r } > « as a | 
any that he swam ashore | east has been cap'ured. A strong appeal has. 
: idopting this plan in order gone forward to Washington.” 
smen might be saved, by the re- | Gen. Grierson has notified the War Depart- 
ith, from forfeiture of the | ment that Victoria and his band have again 
been driven into Mexico, and the troops are 
—_——_—— in pursuit. Victoria goes back into Mexico 
4 mk Enoorapo,—Santa Fe.,N.M.i | with a badly demoralized and evidently lessen- 
r the announcement of a rich | ed force, and with a loss of 50 to 100 animals 
17 %4 8 ‘ Mexican village of Las | and of his supply camp, which was captured 
co about 30 miles distant. The village | by Co. K., 10th Cavalry, and which consists 
ne? is9 f adobe huts and corrals, and the | of about 25 head of cattle, a substitute for 
: >" ations of the houses are of rock. Pros- | bread made of maguey and other plants, and 
> 2 T . T ° . . o . 
oo Uhr m Jesse Martin detected mineral in this | a large supply of beef on pack animals. 
- — ° , x 
° ‘ pounded up and hammered some of 
rf arich result in gold. > 
BB. streets of th se . Bia — Tne Murper or Dr. Parsons.—The act- 
i eets OF the town whence the gold roc . Tat . ae H 
g. 16, 1 a We tihine sabmad ' = ing United States Minister at Constantinople 
dearth ¢ 7 ' and Dad assays made, w > re- . : 
an ae : o oold * a = re- | has been instructed by the State Department 
id / £0 1@ ton. 1e lowest . 
ms-r08 bar grade ot the iad aoniate Gan 2 to forward as soon as possible a full and de- 
ydly amo , ul I assay ec $45. 10v. Lew P . . 
‘ces in New Wallace has just returned from the ol H tailed statement of the circumstances attending 
wes 7 1m 2€ piace. e 
aced off the lead Maggs . | the recent murder of Rev. J. W. Parsons, an 
the lead, making it 84 paces in é ga . 
Width. Its length iar é American missionary, near Ismid, a small 
fength is not known, but 9000 feet sie ; 
along the vein } ‘ town of Asiatic Turkey, about 50 miles south- 
g vein has been located. Subsequent \ : pik r 
assays in Santa Fe civ pees east of Constantinople. The American repre- 
4 ’ ) santa Fe give trom $3000 to $6000 : 
os under rton. The whole village is built on th sentative has also been instructed to lay the 
~»ived an « s ull . ° ° 
p reoetved 2 lge, and the rock, worth $3 per nad’ © | case in the meantime before the Porte and to 
“ ’ pv e unc 1a8 ° . 
the Treasu een thr 4 > ~) S 
h the banks n thrown about as worthless. impress upon the Gove rnment of the Sultan 
nt of this Fe. the necessity of taking prompt and energetic 
to dou . . 
pase asa te ail dn deine detail steps to bring the murderers to trial and pun- 
iss 2. VSiN “ha e inthe adver- | - 
surrency is # t of Boston * A : & 
ane money» bal ston Lead M’f’g Co., enumerating ishment. 
sy banks a¢- lisherens wee ooo All goods from this estab- 
York funds yin are " arranted to be perfect, and of the 
ote some White fy quality. Thele “Boston Star Brand” of | THe ANunRaciTrE Coat TrapE.— The 
k for sm = sch excelled by any i ’ 7 . ‘ a 
baffects the y any inthe market. Engineering and Mining Journal, says the 
ty nothin —_—_—_— . Rea ak - " ‘ 
Btly enange- Hew eee trade in anthracite is showing marked im- 
Fact W's Your B > -™,, P ‘ 
ula be St onl ant oe pele may mean | provement, with better demand, larger sales 
enc { le Only known c i : . . 
heir rates to Hunt’s Remedy. y Known cure is | and higher prices. The local trade is still 
jso a firme . . 
ks are now ee very quiet, the increased demand coming most- 
anging Tro SHAVING be comes ¢ . a , . 
n extent fe “ALLY With Cuticura Shevine e we indulged in ly ae is East and inland. The total pro- 
of basins ee duction since January 1st up to the present 
wi . . . 
Prime oF Vea time, not including the amount consumed and 
| trust com- /ETINE is now prescribed in cases of So ‘. se 
oes be ob- } | other diseases Mt the blood. bee Serofala, oe a tee tage which in.shent § = — 
ove St physicians : . ’ y Of the ° S ‘ . 
t not above ing alt Siosnses crane to its great success in cur. | Of the whole, is 12,347,573 tons, against 14,- 
nature, 843,245 tons for the same period last year. 












THE NEW ENGLAND 


-FARMER---- 


Wuers 1s He ?—Last week our market re- 
porter commented on the absence from mar- 
ket of M. T. Shackett, a prominent drover of 
Addison County, Vt., whose familiar form and 
face had, for almost thirty years, been one of 
the features of the weekly cattle market, to so 
greatan extent that his absence even for a 
single week was a matter to be at once noted 
and remarked upon. During all this time his 
reputation at the market and his credit both 
here and at home, have been uniformly good, 
although an unfortunate law suit some twenty 
years ago, involving domestic scandals which 
culminated in a divorce from his first wife, and 
a second unfortunate matrimonial alliance 
since, had considerably crippled him financial- 
ly, and were not without their moral effect on 
his naturally frank and impulsive character. 
When the fact of his disappearance first be- 
came known, it was feared that he had been 
murdered, or otherwise foully dealt with, but, 
as new facts in the case gradually came out, it 
at length became too plainly evident that Mr. 
Shackett had “silently stole away” to parts 
as yet unknown, leaving behind him a large 
number of creditors, principally in Addison, 
Rutland and Chittenden Counties, with claims 
ranging torm $2000 downwards and amount- 
ing in the aggregate to forty or fifty thousand 
dollars, or perhaps more. How much money 
he had with him at the time of his disappear- 
ance is of course only matter for conjecture, 
but it is thought by those best informed that 
it can hardly have been less than $10,000 to 
$15,000. 





Sreping Down ANvD Winter Rye.—Now is the 
time to seed down, and many tind it advisable to 
turn the sod over and seed down immediately. 
In doing so it is well to use some kind of fertilizer 
if you have not suflicient manure. The fertilizer 
will insure a better catch and contains no weed 
seeds. ‘The best kind for this purpose is the Stock- 
bridge. It has been long tried aud universally 
liked. It is also excellent for Winter Rye, which 
by the way, isa most profitable crop, the straw 
bringing from $20 to $25 per ton the present sea- 
son. 








No Goop PREACHING. 
job of work, preach a 
well, doctor a patient, 


No man can do a good 
good sermon, try a law suit 
or write a good article when 


he feels miserable and dull, with sluggish brain 
and unsteady nerves, and none should make the 
attempt in such a condition when it can be so 


easily and cheaply removed by a little Hop Bitters. 
See other column. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 


Proceedings in Parliament during the week have 
been of little interest, and it is now contidently ex- 
pected that the session will close September Sd. 
The renewal of the land agitation in Lreland and 
the increased frequency of crimes of violence, are 
causing a great deal of uneasiness and apprehen- 
sion, and more military has been sent thither from 
England to assist in preserving the peace. A num- 
ber of meetings were held in Ireland, Sunday, to 
protest against the rejection of the Compensation 
for Disturbance bill. Very violent language against 
the landlords was used by the speakers. The 
Irishmen living in Scotland, to the number of 
30,000, held a mass meeting at Glasgow on Satur- 
day, at which resolutions were adopted strongly 
denouncing the existing land laws and the House 
of Lords for their action on the Compensation Bill 
Catholic demonstrations were made in various 
parts of Ireland on Sunday in connection with the 
fitteenth of August (Lady Day) celebrations. At 
Dunganon the demonstration attended with 
serious rioting. The police who had been severely 
stoned, tired upon the procession, killing one man 
and wounding twenty other There was 
also rioting in other parts of the country and sever- 
al police were injured. 
Considerable alar is felt at New R - 
count of the mystery and evidence of organization 
surrounding the Boyd outrages. The disguises of 
the perpetrators were so perfect that identification 
is unlikely. Marked attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the weapons abandoned by the mur- 
derers are Entield rifles, bearing the Government 
brand which it appears the late Government bad 
sold, and which had been quietly picked up by the 
Fenians. 

On Thursday of last week the Norwegian 
“ Juno,” which was undergoing repairs at Passage, 
near Cork, led by a large party of men in 
small boats, who drove the oflicers and crew below, 
and placed sentries over them to prevent their giv- 
inganalarm. ‘he marauders then plundered the 
vessel of some forty rifles, and made their escape to 
shore. Some half dozen men have been arrested on 
suspicion of having been concerned in the matter, 
and a few of the arms have been found by the po 
lice, hidden in various places. These depredations 
d to have been committed by the Fenian 
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ire Suppose 
organization, which is said to have taken a new 
start, and to number nearly 50,000 men, of whom 
12,000 in Ireland alone are med with Snyder 
rifles. Arms are being surreptitiously landed on 
the Irish coast, and drilling goes on xt night rhe 
plan of the organization is the t to be to com- 
n ea revolutionary movement us soon as Eng- 


land shall become involved in a forcign warof any 
magnitude. 

A meeting convened by 
member of Parliament, | 


Mr. Thorold Rogers, 
ias been held in London to 
consider the formation of a company for the pur 
chase and sale of land in the United States, witha 
view to furthering the emigration of small farmers 
and assisting such emigrati y loans on security 
of the land sold and oceupir A committee was 
formed to promote the undertaking. 

It is officially stated that the ca 
farms in Lancashire are intected wit 
morta. 

Anthony J. Mundella, Vice President of the 
Council, stated in Parliament a few days ago that 
thirteen animals imported into Liverpool in the 
steamer Iowa were affected with Texan fever; that 
$04 head of cattle came by steamer kowa, but only 
those which came from one place or one consignor 
were affected, and their carcasses were seized by 
the local anthorities at Liverpool. There was no 
juestion, he said, that the Texan fever would com- 
municate disease to other cattle 

Reinforcements for the army in Afghanistan, 
continue to be hurried forward as rapidly as they 
can be equipped and furnished with transportation, 
three detachments, each of nearly 1000 men, hav- 






on fifteen 
pleuropneu- 









ing sailed during the week. 

A collision occurred in the Mersey at Liverpool 
on Tuesday, between the steamer Longford and 
the Baltic of the White Star line, by which the 


former was so injured that she sank in 15 minutes, 
and the Baltic was obliged to go into the dock for 
repairs. 

rhe third Colonial wool sales com- 
menced at London, on Tuesday. There was a full 
attendance of home and foreign buyers. The bid- 
ding was rather cautions, and the prices averaged 
from ahalf penny to a penny decline from the 
closing rates of the last Sixty-eight hun- 
dred bales were sold, principally Sydney and Cape. 
The present series will last until October 1, during 
which time about 290,000 bales will be offered. 


series of 


serics. 


France. 

The Standard’s Rome correspondent is informed 
on the best authority that a report has been re- 
ceived at the Vatican from the Papal Nuncio at 
Paris, stating that the recall of Mgr. Desprez, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, may be considered as an 
accomplished fact. His successor will not have 
the title of Ambassador, and will only remain as 
long as circumstances require, and until the com- 
plete execution of the decrees against the religious 
societies. after which the French Government will 
propose a revision of the Concordat. 

Sunday being the day which was observed as the 
national fete day under the Empire, many Bona- 
partists attended mass in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris. When the congregation left the 
church Bonapartist manifestations were made, in 
response to which shouts of “Vive la Republique 
were raised. Some arrests were made. 

Adelaide Neilson, the great English actress, who 
has recently been playing a series of farewell en- 
gagements in the United States, died very suddenly 
of heart disease, at Paris, on Saturday night. 

M. Delang, a Swiss citizen, has been ordered 
to quit France, being regarded as a dangerous 
Socialist. 

Suecessful telephonic experiments with the sub- 
marine cable from Brest to Penzance have been 
made in the presence of the Director of the French 
cable and others. A new system invented by Dr. 
Ileiz, was very successful. The Bell & Phelps sys- 
tem governed the experiments. ldison’s system 
failed. ; 

It is reported at Paris that the American ohjec- 
tions to the Panama canal have been waived, and 
the neutralization of the canal under the guardian- 
ship of the United States has been acc pted. M. 
de Lesseps wishes to issue a total amount of 600,- 
000,000 frances in shares here and in London, New 
York and Frankfort. 


Germany. 

A cordial meeting between the Emperors of Ger- 
many and of Austria has taken place at Ischl, 
Austria, which is interpreted by all the Vienna 
- journals as evidence of a new consolidation of the 
Austro-German Alliance, and as a sign of the 
maintainance of peace. 

The London Post’s Berlin correspondent says 
that it is expected that at the next session of the 
Reichstag the entire question of currency will be 
reopened, for, despite the semi-official contradic- 
tions, the agitation against an exclusive gold cur- 
rency is daily gaining ground. In Government 
circles it is said Prince Bismarck favors the readop- 
tion of silver as the legal tender. The President 
of the Imperial Bank has, in a remarkable trea- 
tise, exposed the mistakes made in abolishing the 
silver standard. 


The Eastern Question. 


The Turkish muddle seems to be no nearer a 
settlement than at any time for the last six weeks. 
Abeddin Pacha, Turkish Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, has requested the Powers, through their am- 
hassadors at Constantinople, to prolong for twenty- 
four days the time granted for the settlement of 
the Montenegrin question and to assent to a modi- 
fication of the Dulcigno project. Abeddin Pasha 
proposes that Turkey shall keep Duroche and 
Grudg, and that some other compensation be ac- 
corded to Montenegro. It is considered probable 
that along period of diplomatic negotiation will 
ensue, in order that the Powers may agree as to the 
best means of attaining a result which shall protect 
all interests. ey 

It is reported that the National Council of the 
Albanian League have unanimously decided to 
entirely throw off the Ottoman rule, and the popu- 
lation of Scutari are preparing decisive measures 
against the Turkish authorities. The revolt em- 
braces Novi Bazar, and can only force on a foreign 
oceupation. The league knows the likelihood of 
this, and is hostile to dispatching troops to Novi 
Bazar. The plains and mountains swarm with 
Mohammedan bands marching to that destination, 
well armed with Martini rifles, nominally to oppose 
the threatened Servian invasion. The decision of 
the Powers to send a combined fleet to superintend 
the cession of Dulcigno to Montenegro is acquiesed 
in by most of the population, who are weary of the 
struggle. The highlanders, led by the Miridite 
Prince, have resolved not to move a finger to oppose 
the transfer of Dulcigno to Montenegro, 

Afghanistan. 

General Stewart has effected the withdrawal of 

all the British troops from Cabul in perfect order, 


and the utmost tranquility prevails there. There 
are no signs of disorder in any district of North 











AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NE 


| country is quiet and the people friendly. The 

Ameer held an interview with Gen. Stewart, before 
his departure from Cabul, at which the most friend- 
ly sentiments were expressed on both sides. It is 
however, the almost universal opinion in India 
that the action of the Government in simultaneous- 
ly evacuating Cabul and sending Gen. Roberts on 
his hazardous search to Candahar is unwise and 
rash in the extreme. 

Ayoob Khan’s forces are three miles from Can- 
dahar, and his skirmishers are close to the fortiti- 
cations. He is obviously intending an attack and 
has brought a few guns to bear on the city, but 
they are too far away to do much damage. About 
S000 Afghans have been expelled from the city. 
he garrison is well provisioned except with fresh 
meat. Rumors of Gen. Roberts’s advance have 
reached Candahar. 

A St. Petersburg despatch of the 14th affirmed 
that Abdurrahman Khan and Ayoob Khan were 
secretly acting together, and hints that they are 
receiving or expecting to receive assistance from 
the Russians. This despatch receives but little 
credence in England. 

A dispatch from Quettah of the 16th says: A 
large number of tribesmen attacked our troops at 
Ketch last night. The garrison of 300 of the Six- 
teenth Bombay native infantry behaved with great 
steadiness. The enemy were repulsed and left 
eighty dead on the ground. The garrison pursued 
them some distance. 

A dispatch from Quettah says that native reports 
are sO unsnimous as to the presence of three Euro- 
pean officers with Ayoob Khanthere can be little 
doubt they are true. 


General Items. 

A Madrid dispatch says the present revival of 
Carlist Ultramontanism in Spain is much assisted 
by the arrival of hundreds of Jesuits and friars 
from France. The Liberals say that Premier 
Canovas del Castillo is countenancing & movement 
which is fraught with future dangers. 

A Berlin ‘correspondent reports that Colonel 
Prejevalsky has been liberated by the Chinese. 

The London Times says: The new Belgian ex- 
pedition for Africa, to have left Liverpool on the 
10th to reinforce Stanley’s party on the Congo, is 
composed of three Belgian lieutenants, a Belgian 
naval officer, and an employe in the service of the 
Department of Roads and Bridges. 

The list of countries with which Egypt had an 
exchange of commerce during 1879 is published, 
and in the value of such commerce England leads. 
The United States comes ninth, with a valuation of 
12,006,749 piastres (974 piastres being equal to £1 
sterling). 

The last stone of the Cologne Cathedral was laid 
on the lith, and the great building whose first 
stone was laid six hundred and thirty years ago, 
was declared finished. 

A serious overflow of the River Prosna, a tribu- 
tary of the Wartha in Austria, has flooded the ad- 
joining ticlds, and all the corn upon them has been 
swept away. A great inundation of the Wartha is 
apprehended. 


South America. 


Advices are received from Lima to the 20th ult. 
There are uo military operations of importance, 
but the Chilian fleet before Callao is increasing. 
Foreign residents have continued to leave Lima in 
large numbers. The mustering and drilling ot 
citizens for the defence of the capital is going on 
vigorously. It is estimated that the Peruvians 
have a force double any that Chili could bring to 
bear against the city. The enrolling of the popu- 
lation of Lima and Callao to join the army of re- 
serve finished July 30. The next day thirteen 
divisions met in different parts of the city. At3 
o'clock the cathedral bell was rung, and at once all 
business establishments were closed, railway trains, 
street cars and nearly all coaches ceased running, 
and the whole male population turned out; Peru- 
vians between 16 and 60 years of age to answer the 
roll call, and foreigners, old men and children to 
look on. So complete a cessation of business and 
such a uniform closing of doors was never seen be- 
fore. The President visited the various divisions, 
and was gratified with the result. This closing of 
business establishments will take place every day 
to give the different mombers the necessary time to 
drill. 

The city of Buenos Ayres is besieged by na- 
tional forces under Gen. Roca. Dr. Tejodor has 
called out the provincial guards and ordered barri- 
cades in the streets. Buenos Ayres has enlisted 
four regiments of Italians. President Avellaneda, 
at the instance of foreign representatives, has al- 
lowed a delay of ten days for vessels to discharge 
and clear. The Provincial Government has seized 
the Custom House, Post Office, Arsenal, National 
Government House, and all buildings deserted by 
the national authorities. The national forces out- 
side the city are estimated at from 4000 to 5000, 
and the provincial troops at between 6000 and 7000. 





Business Dotices, 


A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, 
of manhood, &e., I willsenda recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Joskru T. 
INMAN, Station D, New York City. 5219 


loss 





Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In this city, Aug. 12, by Rev. James Reed, Louls D 
Holt to Annette W. Sawyer. 


In Dorchester, Aug. 11, by Rev. F. N. Packard, 
Gideon M. Manstield to Nellie Foster. 
In Brookline, Aug. 12, by Rev. Louis B. Schwarz, 


Benj. F. Nichols, of Holden, to Wilhelmina H. Currier 

In Medford, Aug. 11, by Rev. C. H. Baldwin, Dr. 
Geo. W. Mills to Anna B. Pratt. 

In Salem, Aug. 11, by Rev. Hugh Elder, Horatio 
R. Harper of New York, to Myra Careline, daughter 
of the late Wim. B. Parker, Esq. 

In Hyde Park, Aug. 11, by Kev. Dr 
Bradford Eaton of this city, to Misa 
daughter of officiating clergyman. 

In Melrose, Aug. 1t, by Kev. J. Gi. Taylor, Mr. Chas. 

Richardson to Miss Frances V. Bradley 
In Jamuicu Plain, Aug. 16, by Rev. C. F. Dole, The 
’. Stedman of Little Rock, Ark., to Lavina H. 
Mitchell of Kast Bridgewater 

In West Roxbury, Aug. 15, by Rev. C. 
Frank R. Palmer to Miss Mary E. North. 

In Cambridge, Aug. 10, by Rev. J. P. Bland, Mr. 
Harry EK. Mason to Miss Emma HH. Whitney. 

In F ramingham, Aug. 10,by Rev. L. R. Eastman, 
Jr., Chas. W. Goodnow of Kennebunk, Me., to Fannie 
M. Hastings. 


Eddy, Mr. Geo 
Annie L. Eddy, 


H 
odore 


Fk. Dole, Mr. 








DIED. 
In Roxbury, Aug. 11, Margaret, widow of Capt. 
Thos. Rogers, 87 yrs 10 mos. Aug. 12, Mra. Betsy 





Ladd, 77 yrs 9 mos, 

In Charlestown, Aug. 14, Simeon P. Adama, 77 yrs. 
Aug. 12, Mary A. Randall, 77 yra 9 moa. 

In Dorchester, Aug. 13, Hannah G. Lake, 81 yrs 4 
mos. 

In Chelsea, Aug. 12, Geo. Green, 64 yrs 7 mos 

In Revere, Aug. 12, Mr. Samuel 3. ttingill, 72 
” mos. 

In Cambridgeport, Aug. 11, Mary A., wife of John 
A. Hewins, 27 yr mo 

In Arlington, Aug. 11, Tobias McConnell, 84 yrs. 


yrs 


In Melrose, Aug. 11, E. Augustus Vogell, 25 yrs 2 
mos. 

In Woburn, Aug. 10, Mrs. Esther Frost, 75 yrs 4 
mos. 


In Winchester, Aug. 12, Samuel T. A. Cushing, 51 

In Concord, Aug. 7, Bertha W., daughter of Moses 
Hobson, 13 yrs 7 mos. 

In Andover, Aug. 9, Arthur Kendall, son of Rey. C. 
F. P. Bancroft, 6 yrs. 

In North Brooktield, Aug. 10, Mrs. Mary P. Carruth, 
OS yrs 

In Hingham, Aug. 12, Freddie Lincoln, son of Fred 
eric M. Heracy, 3 yrs 3 mos. 

In Waketield, Aug. 12, Amasa W. Hall, 77 yrs. 

In Scituate, Aug. 12, Joseph O. Cole, 62 yrs 4 mos. 

In West Dedtam, Aug. 14, Joseph Fisher, 75 yrs. 

In Stockbridge, Aug. 14, Catherine Eliza, wife of 
Rev. Dr. S. P. Parker. 

In | pton, Aug. 11, Loring Johnson, 77 yrs. 

In Westfield, Aug. 13, Chus. Robert, son of Chas. 
Emery, 26 yrs 5 mos. 

In Marshtield, Aug. 15, Misa Elizabeth D., daughter 
of the late 8S. S. Littlehale. 

In So. Braintree, Aug. 13, Wallie E., son of Ezra B. 
Whittier, 4 yrs 9 mos. 

In Fairhaven, Aug. 14, Eliza L. B. Jenney, 76 yrs. 

In New Bedford, Aug. 15, Wm. G. Blackler, 76 yrs. 
Aug. 15, Kliza B., wife of Rev. James D. Butler, 65 yrs 
} mos. 

In Norridgewock, Me., 
of James D. Littlefield, 7: 

In Kennebunkport, Me., Aug. 
Baldwin, 38 yrs 

In Kennebunk, Me., Aug. 7, Minnie Ida, wife of 

Jay. 


Aug. 7, Mre. Susan, widow 
2 yrs 5 mos. 
10, 
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Ba Persons ordering articles advertised in 
will please say that they saw 


NEW ENGLAND 


our columns, 
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Hew Advertisements. 


MATCHLESS 
oo“? SWIVEL 


™ PLOW. 
THE STANDARD OF AMERICA. 


Has met and defeated every other swivel plow of 
note in use. Itis the only plow made with the cele 
brated Holbrook, Howe & Nourse patent 
mould board, which long use has proved to be supe- 
rior to all others, and adapted to the greatest variety 
of soil and work. Send for circular. 

Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
4teop3t 


“American Cider Mill.” 


The best in the world, a crusher and not 
a grater. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


128 & 130 So. Market St. 


BOSTON LEAD MF’G CO. 


SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres. WM. J. BRIDE, Treas. 


Office, 24 & 26 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


WHITE LEAD, _ BOSTON STAR BRAND, 
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Warranted strictly pure and 
unsurpassed by any in’the market. 


RED LEAD & LITHARGE, «cis. 
LEAD PIPE, “ “*in coiisor ones? °°" 
SHEET LEAD, 


made in strips from 1-2 inch 
and any width up to 8 feet in rol PIPE 


PATEWT TIN LINED 


Pipe, but an actual Tin Pipe inside a Lead 


TIN PIPE, made from Pure Block Tin. 


2634 PUMPS, SOLDER, &c. 


not a 
4. Washed 
Pipe. 





STERLING, ¢ Stoves. CAL in the world. 
@ideverywhere. Don't fail to ask for it. 
13th 





It CANNOT be afforded, 
it would not pay after so 
much labor and capital 
has been expended to build 
up this medicine to allow 
it to depreciate. You can 
take Simmons Liver Reg- 
ulator with perfect faith 
as it is made = A no adven- 

ck up the 
concocting 
medicines, but by edu- 
cated, practical druggists, 
of medicine and its com- 
The care, precision, 
by the very appear- 





















who have made the study 
pounds a labor of a lifetime. 
neatness and perfection exhibited 
ance of Simmons Liver Regulator proves that it is the 
best prepared medicine in the market, and J. H. Zeilin 
& Co., fully carry out their motto: Purissima et Opti- 
ma (purest and best.) 


Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10 ets, 
2 postpaid. GEO. I, REED & Co., Nassau, N.Y, 








Afghanistan. 
The news from Gen. Roberts is favorable, The 
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114 Beautiful Stops 


Including the famous 
Vox Celeste, 


WSPAPER. --- 
BEATTY’S ORGANS 14,STOPS ONLY SGS&. 


is beautiful Piano Upright Cabinet or Parlor Organ 
ke Cut.) The **London” New Style, No. 5000. Height, 

0 t con 
Golden Tongue 
SS, (2) Octave 





ur set ofthe celebrated 


(14) fourteen Stops, (|) Sub 


%, 

4 see Jer (3) Diapason Forte, (4) Duleet, (6) Diapason, 6) 
Fonumans rans Organ, @) Vox Humana, (8) Holian, (9 Echo, (0) Dui 
UB BASS , (11) Clarionet, (12) Vou Celeste, (15) Flute Forte, (14) 

i incipal Forte. ve Octaves, Upright Bellows withim 

Oct. Coupler Mense power, Walnut Case, beautiful French Veneering and 
STOPS. arving. Handles, Lamp Stands and Pocket for musik 
Sent on t also contains atty’s New, patent Stop Action 
Tost ‘ound innoother make oforgans. Two Kace Swells. it 
Trial contains Beatt Y far 




















York, Money 

both ways if fna 
only afteryou have y 
Bend reference or evidence of your responsibility 


n 


0 


kK WoO 
ed toyisit my } rad hingto: 
ers &c, for tho high prwed Piano and Organ Manufactu 
rive them one penny Commission. Always buy your goc 
cheapasan agentcan, One prive toall. Cash system, 4 
Dewspaper with Clreulars of many “ew aad Beautifal Styles o 


Address or calion DANIEL F. 


the 

ed. ¢ 

£nd loversof sweet music who have heard this combina 
jon, 


Organ 80 low istohavoeit introduced. Hen 
a 


-~ @ ° 
inanew locality, s 


’s New VoxCeleste Stop which is Pf 
Sweetest and most perfect that has ever been attein 
‘harming! is the universal exclamation of critics 


Italso contains the famous Vox Mumana Sto 
In fact this magnificent instrument Contains all the 


Modern improvements, 


I will sell this instrument boxed and delivered on 


~ 
bontd cars at Washington, New Jersey, with Steel, Book aad 
Basic, For Only 


$GS.00. * 


Please send in your order at once. Remit by 


r Poet 
Money Orde ress Pre or by Draft on New 


w 
yin tes 


ily 


otsend cash with order. {9 The reason I offer this 
thisunpar 


offer. Itis about the cost of manufacture. Order at 





Every org un‘ of my manufacture, when introduced 
















3 many more for me Ever ‘iano or 

rgan I send out, be wg AaStanding Advertisement 
[can therefore outthe first 

bout c« relying on 





tyleat a 
ts. If you donot want an 
se hand or mail this offer 


ase, 
‘New Pianos, Grand 
a= sre and Upricht 








mend my_ Inst 
xis directfrom the manufacturer ; When you can buy as 
sales, is my motto. (7 lliustrated Catalogue and 


aos and Organs Sent ec. e 
BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





NOURSE NEW [XL 


SWIVEL 


FOR LEVEL 


PLOWS, 


LAND AND HILLSIDE. 





We Guarantee the I X L to be Lighter Draft 
than any other Swivel Plow made. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


49 NORTH MARKET STREET, 


AND 46 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 


£28IOND FOR CIRCULAR. 





CLEAR YOUR LAND OF 
STUMPS AND BOULDERS, 


Atlas Powder, 


TH MOST POWERFUL AND SAFEST 
BLASTING MATERIAL yet invented, is espe 
cially adapted to all Ledges and Sub marine work. It 
is invaluable for blasting in wells and clearing land of 
Stumps and Bou e used with a cap and 
common blasting tuse 

An experienced workman furnished if desired 

For Circulars and further information address 


GEO. H. SAMPSON, N. bE. 


25 


ARE SUFFICIENTLY TOR- 
i with old styles of Spring Trusses, or 
are disgusted with the unreliability 
stench of elastic trusses, or Who are in need of a Come 
fortable Truss, ure invited to call at No. 8, 
Hamilton Place, Room 10; and examine the 
Truss that fits like a glo s worn with as little 
discomfor Or send a circular to 


i stiagup tor 
13134 LINCOLN, Boston, Mass. 


lers, and car 


Agent 


Congress Street, Boston. 


nd 
ine 





MARVIN 





MUSTACHE AND WHISKERS, — 





As an experiment, and to influence future subscrip- 
tions, we offer to send the 


TRIBUNE * FARMER 


EVERY WEEK FOR 


MONTHS 


ON TRIAL 


FREE 





paper, absolutely free for three 
e who will send us their address 
lve e-cent Amps, t r0stage 


ae | 

ver fthe TRIBUNE 
oi ry Saturday. Send us 
pove tert ind we will send you 
ble. 


nths, free of postage, for your trout 


on twelve conse 
AND FARMER 
ten names Uj 
acopy three mi 


Regular Price, $1.00 Per Year, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Agricnitaral Editor, 


The Best of American Humorists 
MOSE SKINNER Is a 





regular contributor to the 


TRIBUNE AND FARMER, and bis letters are to 
be found only in these ¢ imns . 
Contains cach week FOUR SPLENDID 


Detective Sketches. 

~ses City Sharpers. No Continued 

Sensational Matter admitted to our Col- 

ll of Short Anecdotes, Ladies’ 

nt. 1the’ Column—All the 

News, and positively the Very Best Agricultural 

Department to be found in any weekly in the United 
States. 

Address 

Pa. Ment 


Olds’ Patent Horse Powers 








Tribune and Farmer, biladelphia, 
ion this paper 








FOR ONE, TWO AND THREE HORSES. 


With Improved Combination Link 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN, 


CIRCULAR AND DRAG SAW. 


For Simplicity, Finish, Durability and Ef- 
ficiency they are Unsurpassed. 
Apply for Illustrated Circulars and Price lists to 


N. C. HYDE, St. Albans Foundry, 


General Agent. St. Albans, Vt. 


For sale by Higganum Mfg Corp., 38 Se. 
Market St., Boston. SS __ Sta 





Cast Steel Hoes, Forks and Rakes, Ames’ Shovels and 
Spades. 15133 WALDO BROS., 57 Kilby St., Boston. 


T IS NOW FULLY SETTLED THAT 
the PLOW STULKY is to plowing what the 
mower is to mowing—it is uniform, easier forthe team 
and man. The 4 is on the increase and soon they 
are to be as generally used as the mower. For circu- 
lars or information, address 
FRED ATWOOD, 
Winterport, Maine. 





4t32 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
UITION IN MUSIC, $15 PER QUAR- 
TER, with the ablest teachers. Scholars in Con- 
servatory course may pursue 











A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 52620 


4t52 E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
N. E. MEN FROM 25 TO 35 YEARS 
a month and expenses, after the first month. First 
Springtield, Mass. 


in case, 





ALL ENGLISH BRANCHES FREE. 
Fal term begins Sept. 9- Send for circular 
FARMERS WANTED. 
10 of age, to sell my Bibles and Medical books 
through the fall and winter. Will pay a salary of $50 
class references required. Give age and experience in 
selling goods. Send this Ww. J. HOLLAND, 
2w33 
0 Chromo, Marble, Floral, Scroll CARDS, 
10c. U. 8S. CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


§2t51 


and | 





-_ y - 


- 


| The Boomer & Boschert Cider Press. 











4 ie~y PRESS, SO JUSTLY CELEBRA- 
| ted for ita Immense Power, Cheapness and Dura 
| bility, is simple, compact, and may be worked by hand 
| or run by power with equal success Its superiority 
over any other press in the market is conceded by 
| those who have used it or s it operate It has tive 
} times the power of crew press, while it is fa 
more easily worked. The cut represents No. 2 or 
Cider Press, with which can be made ten barrels of 
cider every four hours 
Any one of the five sizes of Pr es furnished on 
short notice, and complete sets of irons for those wish 
ing to wood the Presses themeelve 
W. W. DENNIS & CO., 
Sole Poprietors in N. Eb. States, 


tt No. 108 Sudbury Street, BOSTON. 


Save your Surplus Fruit. Buy a 


Zimmerman Evaporator. 


Requires no extra buildings, and in m s ) 
extra hel; As easily managed as a cooking stove 
acity 3 to 15 bushels in 24 hours end tor rice 

t and circulars GEORGE W. RUSSELL, 





#” Agent for New England St Keading, Mass 


STOCKBRIDGE 


MANUR 


FOR — 

SEEDINC DOWN, 

WINTER RYE, 
STRAWBERRIES, etc. 


| Seeding Down-- 
ths each,. . . — 
This manure gives a vigorous gr 


’ 


-For 1 acre, 2 to 4 bags of 200 


. $4.50 per bag. 














growth, with strong 

roots, and insures a better ‘‘catch” than s e manure 

It is also as lasting, providing the ve we i8 ap 

| plied. The usual quantity is 4 bags, though 2 bags 

| will give good results—the same as ten loads of ma 
nure will do good, but fifteen or twenty will do b 












If your soil is light, it may be more profitable to apply 
the smaller quantity, and after two or three years top 
dress it. On light soils, manure or fertilizer should be 
| applied moderately, but often. Turnips or grain may 
| be sown with the grass seed, the same as is often done 
} with manure. If your field is hard to reach, or some 
distance from the barn, use this fertilizer It contains 
no weed seeds, and you can hi: me load suflicient 
| for two to five acres 
| Winter Rye---For 1 acre, 2 bags, 100 ths . $9.00 


This wil] produce from 20 to 25 bushels per acre, ac- 
cording to soil, seed, season, et It has given great 
success the past year, many farmers harvesting 25 to 
40 bushels per acre. If you have Rye land, don't fail 
to give it a trial, especially as Rye Straw is worth from 
$20 to $25 per ton. 
Strawberry---For sy acre, 1 bag, 200 ths., $4.00 
This will give the best of results, producing healthy 
plants, and greatly increase the production of fruit 
Apply one-half in early spring, and one-half in August 
and September. It will give firm, hard berries that 
will stand up in the market 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
S4atf or 3 Park Place, New York. 


0 nese Samples, Chromo Cards, 10c. Autograph 
Album, 13c. CHROMO CARD Co., Northford, Conn. 
52051 





Real Estate---Stock. 


FOR SALE! 








SMALL PLACE IN BELFORD, 
yr Mass. Nice cottage house containing seven 
rooms, good barn; plenty of fruit. Near schools and 
churches; 10 minutes from station Inquire of R. W 
EDWARDs, Bedford, Mass., or Mrs. KE. L. FUR 
BUSH, Carlisle, Mase. 3t32H 

eV AS : 

} 4 CHieABO pols 

of cakes 1 i | N 
° "2, e >< 

13t27-13t1,J an. 


FARMS SOLD. 

F YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FARM 
and save from $100 to $200 Broker's commission, 
send 25 cents for a copy of the New England Farm 
tegister, and Jearn facts in regard to our plan. Ad- 
dress the FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
No. 11 Cornhill. JOHN K. ABBOTT, Manager. 34110 


Legal Aotices. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU 
© SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT, 
To all persons interested in the estate of LOUISA M 
rITUS, late of Natick, in suid County, deceased, Greet- 
{og; Whereaa, CHARLES H. TITUs, the administrator of 
the estate of said deceased, has presented for allowance 
the firet account of his administration upon the estate 
of said deceased. You are hereby cited to appear at 
a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the first Tuesday of September next, at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. A nd said 
administrator is ordered to serve this citation by pub 
lishing the same once a week, in the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER, a newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
successively, the last publication to be two days at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twelfth day of August, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty. 3w34v J. H. TYLER, Register. 


M) NWEALTH OF _ MASSACHU- 
ONS WIDDLESES, SS. PROBATE COURT, 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of MARY G. FLETCHER, 
late of Somerville, in said County, deceased, Greeting 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased, has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by JoHuN STINSON 
SEWELL and CAROLINE H. KELLEY, who pray that 
letters testamentary may be issued to them, the execu- 
tors therein named. You are hereby cited to ap 
ar at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, 
n said County of Middlesex, on the first Tues- 
day of September next, at nine o’clock before noon 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioners are hereby directed to give public no- 
tice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks in the newspaper called the 
| NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this ninth day of August, in the year 
| of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty. 
| J. H. TYLER, Register. 




















-SATURDAY, AUGUST 21, | 


suitable 


and danger to the Operators 
happy to mail descriptive Circulars on application. 





IMPROVED 


for cutting Green Fodder for Ensilage. 


aa 


BALDWIN’S 


AMERICAN FODDER CUTTER. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CUTTING 


BEN SILAGE. 


With a One or Two-Horse Tread Power, or small Engine, 25 to 50 tons of Green Corn 
Fodder can easily be,cut In"one day, 3-8the tech ton 





rhe above engraving shows a small eize of this celebrated Cutter, which is the only machine yet invented 
It is of vast 
every particular, aud is furnished with the Patent Safety Fly Wheel, which does away with breakage of Cutter 
rhe different sizes are on exhibition in our Show Rooms, and we shall be 


strength and capacity, thoroughly made in 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Nos. 51, 52 and 5 


Importers, Growers, and Dealers in Vegetable, Field, Grass, and Flower Seeds, 
3 


North Market St., BOSTON, 





















Large Size—S 
SUB-BASS- 
2 Knee Swells 





i Walnut & Octaves; 8 Sets of Reeds. CELESTE 


COHO, with Coupler and Grand Organ, 9 Steps— 
Guaranteed Six Years. Sent on trial. 40,000 sold. 
Not one dissatisfied Purchaser. Send for Circular. Address 


MARCHAL & SMITH, % Weat Eleventh Street, New York. 
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and get 
active fe 
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For 
first cl 
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Pianos, 
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5 
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t29 


UNION 


13t23 


50 


apa 
“FERRYCLIFFE FARM,” 


LATEST 


for One, Two, an 


No Farmer can afford to 


If the hay 


Agents, « 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


BARTH  OLOMEW’S IMP. 


Nos. 





For sale it 


ae” Send for Circulars. 





New Style Cards, Lith’d in 
Ag’ts Samp’s, 10c, Conn. Card 


PERCHERON STALLION W\) 
“IRON DUKE,” 


Dam, Nannie. Sire, Imp. Washington, 
First Prize Medal and Diploma at 
Centennial. 

Phis Stallion—three years old 

) on April 7th—weighs at present, 


1250 pounds—will stand for a ’ 


limited numter of Mares at 





FERKY ROAD, ... BRISTOL, R. L, 
during this season. Terms $15.00, payable at 
time of service in all cases. Mares not proving in foal 
can be returned the owing season 

Mares can | bourded at the Farm at reasonable 
rates —but will be at the risk of the owner Apply to 

6t31 ANDREW LYNCH, Farmer. 


IMPROVED 


HORSE-POWERS, 






= : 


d Three Horses. 
MACHINES FOR 


cy 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN 


and Sawing Wood. 


Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 


W. CRAY’S SONS, 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 


The most satisfactory machines in the t 
HIGHEST AWARD at all competitive ex! 

Don’t fail to send for Circulars and Price | h 
will be furnished free Address as above 








GET THE BEST! 


SOLUBLE 


Pacific Guano. 


do without it. 
is plenty of time to sow 


i8 short, there 


»p 


MILLET, HUNCARIAN, 
OATS, AND BARLEY, | 


od crop of Fodder, provided a prompt and 
r is used, so that the young plants may 
forward 





d rapidls 


Soluble Pacific Guano 


yr on applicatic 


Orders filled promptly by Local 
nto 


General Selling Agents, 


Tremont Bank Building, State Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


STROWBRIDGE PATENT 


SEED AND PLASTER 


SOWER 


Hamlin'’s Patent Rubber 


Bucket Chain Pump. 


See 


Fertiliz 
Price $20. 


is and Commercial 


es per day 


Warrnted the best Pump | 


in the market for deep 
or shallow wells. 
nber Wood Pumps with Pa- 


tent Rubber Bucket. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS. 
WHITTEMORE BROS.,, 


ltural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
128 and 130 So. Market St. 


A. RIGGS. 
*-RIETOR 


OF MODEL HERD OF 


POLAND CHINA SWINE of the Magie and 
auty strains 


a \\ \ A 


al } 


IDOL GIRL “Drawn from Life.” 
r sent upon application. 
» C. PLATT, Business Manager, 


Suffield, Conn. 


€ 


ere eee 


=X 


SOE TIL 


“ 





sete fine > 


SOLE TILE, SQUARE TILE, 


OCTACON TILE, 


iderdraining Wet Lands. Quality strictly 


rantit » suit, at lowest prices 
Also New England Agents for 


AKRON SEWER AND DRAIN PIPE, 


FISKE & COLEMAN, 
72 Water St., Boston. 
13tz9 


STOP ORGANS, 
SUB BASS 


and Oct. Coupler, 
4 Sect Reeds, $65, 
and upwards, sent on trial. Catalogue 


$125 





free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N 
ly4l 


S ys 


etl net 


—o colors, 10c; 60 
4o., Northford, Ct. 








BALED STABLE MANURE. 


Four Times the Strength of Loose. 


POR SALE BY THE 


BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


fe 22 Merchants Row BOSTON, _isti 





Chromo, Motto, Shells, Scrolls, ete., Cards, in case, 
With name, 10c. E. H. PARDER, Fair Haven, Ct. 


- ee 
Chramo, Snowflake and Lace Cards with name, 
109.; 40 all ohromos, 100, STA 
Cu., Northford, Ct. 2622 


R PRINTING’ 





26teow3ss 





Crystal, Lace, Perfumed and Chromo 


5Y Gold, 
Cards, name in Gold and Jet, 10c 


CLINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, CT. 


eer Eclipse Windil 






} iret self-regulating solid wheel mill in 
| vented. Improved upon for 13 years. Over 
| 8000 in use. Adopted exclusively on 50 
| leading Railroads. The Eclipse has re- 
| i) ceived hundreds of first premiums and 
| highest mention in Judges Centennial re- 
| lah = at Philadelphia. The New England 

b* ir awarded it first prize in 1877, 1878 and 

A 157 It is noisless in operation. Stands 


| firm as a building in st 
Secntayg All needing 
arms, suburban resid 


rm, andis orvuamental in ap 

power for water supply on 
iences, Or for irrigation, drainage 
or any power purposes; apply for Circular to 


L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR 
THE 
Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 
| PERFECTLY RESTORE TH 7 LARING 


52wild 





Natural Drum. 
Alwaysiny t but invisible to others. Ai) 
( ersation and ‘ ea distinctly We 
refer to those using them reular. 


_ JOHN GARMORE & O6., 
8. W. Corner Oth & Kaco Sts, Cincinnati, &@ 


~ SALEM LEAD COMPANY, — 
Warranted a age BA Well 


known throughout New England as the WHITEST 


| FINEST, and BEST 


LEAD PIPE, ot any size or thicknes 

LEAD TAPE, in. wide, on reels for Curtain 
Sticks 

LEAD RIBBON, from to & Inches wide, on 
reels for Builders 

At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 


62t12 


ELECTRO. VOL 





: Suspensorios, Trusse 
| pliances from 
. W r 

Lost Vitality from any cause rto 

Ruptures. 






e# guaran d Pamphiet Pree 


Bpeedy cur teed Illustrate 
A «BELT CO. Marshall, Mich, 


VOLTA! 
52t7 
A NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK! 
JUST OUT. 


SONG BELLS! 


A New, Complete and most 


| attractive 


Collection of School Songs, 
By L. O. EMERSON. 


Send 50 Cents for Specimen Copy. 


Books for Schools, Singing Schools, Choirs, 


and Gospel Temperance Meetings. 


Welcome Chorus. Bl. For High Schools. 
Song Bells. 0 cts For Common Schools, 
White Robes. 30 cts For Sunday Schools. 
Temple. (21.0 For Choirs and Singing Schools. 


Volce of Worship. (2 Choirs & Singing 
} Schools 
Johnson's Method for Singing Classes. 
oO cta or Singing Schvo 
Temperance Jewels. > cts Gospel Temper 
ance work. 
Temperance Light. ts 


| , OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 











FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 





FROM ALLFRUITS a BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 
SESD. FOR CRARLOGOE FALE . 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.CS 
: 1ILADELPHIA PA, 
FOR SALE BY 
JHE HARDWARE 


26t19 


Steamboat Lines. 


NORWICH LINE. 


FIRST CLASS FARE $3. 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


| New York & New England R. R, 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 
For Speed, Comfort and Safety, avold 
| the Crowd common to lines ru n 
at Cheap Fares. 


No Speculation in State Rooms. 


| State Rooms $i. Berths free. 


Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 
| Boston, at 6 PP. M., week dayr, connecting at New 
London with the Favorite Steamers 


| City of New York and City of Bostun, 





| 
| 
| 





OFFICES 
St., Boston; and 


205 Washington St.; Depot, foot of Sum 


mer ier No. 40, North River, New 


York 
Limited Tickets are now also sold between 


WORCESTER 
And NEW YORK at 
ONE 
either way. 


JAS. H. WILSON, 
a Vice President. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


‘FALL RIVER LINE, 


Dailv, Sundays included, for 
NEWT YVToRE. 
First Class $3.00. 

Excursion Tickets $5.00, 
Steamboat Express Train leaves Ola Colony Dew 
pot at 6P.M.WEEK DAYS and? P.M., SUNDAY 8, 


connecting at Fall River with the mammoth palace 
steamers, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


A.M. Brooklyn and Jer. 


DOLLAR 


A. C. KENDALL, 


Fare 


Arriving in New York at 7 
sey City passengers and baggage transferred free by 
“Annex” Boat. 

State-Rooms, Berths & Tickets for all points SOUTH 
and WEST can be secured at the Line Office, No. 3 
Old State House, corner Washington and State 
streets, and at Old Colony Depot. 

L. H. PALMER, Agt., J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 

3 Old State House, Boston. abe 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


"Trains leave Boston & Providence R. R, 
Station daily (Sundays excepted) att 
. M.; connect at Fox Point wharf, Providence with 
the New and Magnificent 
STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


<_niiibon. 
RHODE ISLAND, 


arriving in New York at 6 A. M, Returning, leave 

Pier » orth River, at 5 P. M., arriving in Bostom at 
A. 

ny’s office, 

oston & 





Tickets and Staterooms seeured at Co 
214 Washington, oorper State street, and at 
Providence R. RK. Station. 

J. W. RICHARDSON, Boston Agent. 

A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. 








Portry. 


MY NEIGHBOR ROSE. 


BY FPREDERICK LOCKYER. 


Though walls but thin our hearts divide, 
We're strangers, dwelling side by side; 
How gayly all your days must glide 
Unvex’'d by labor! 
I've seen you weep, and could have wept, 
I’ve heard you sing (and might have slept!) 
Sometimes I hear your chimney swept, 
My charming neighbor! 


Your pets are mine, Pray what may ail 
The pup, once eloquent of tail? 
I wonder why your nightingale 
Is mute at sunset 
Your puss, demure a d pensive, seems 
Too fat to mouse Much she esteems 
Yon sunny wall, and dozing, dreams 
Of mice she once ate. 


Our tastes agree. I dote upon 
Frail jars, turquoise and celadon, 
The Weddi Varch of Mendelssohn, 
And /’enseroso. 
When surely tempted to purloin 
Your pieta of Mare Antoine, 
Fair virtue doth fair play enjoin, 
Fair Virtuoso! 
At times an Ariel, cruel-kind, ; 
Will kiss my lips, and stir your blind, 
And whisper low, ‘She hides behind; 
Thou art not lonely.” 
rite would erst assist 
na’s moonlight tryst; 
thou wert not kiss’d 
light winds only. 
1iss the simple days of yore, 
en two long braids of hair you wore, 
hat tte was wander’d o'er, 
In corner cozy 
t gaze not back for tales like those; 
It's all in order, I suppose, 
rhe Bud is now a blooming Rose— 
A rosy-posy. 
to bygone years, 


fare we 


ray, 
t are birds of prey; 
, had I my way, 
t might vex you 


and 
a saore, 
se his arm he wound 
, who never frown’d 

i. Now, is he bound 
y ne or 


Sweet 


They ¢ 
Phe 


ne short atfernoon, 
r gone—so soon! 


oneymoon 











A Selected Story. 


~~ 


MIND, 
ANN.” 


A WORD, TO 


NAH 


“NOT 


» Dinah Ann!” 
the speaker's wife, hav- 
garden in the sweet 
r night, heard these 
gig pulled up at the 
J it 


strolled lown 


ing 
IIness of the summe 
suggestive words as the 
gate, and her husban 
She was a pleasing little woman of seven or 
eight and with dark brown eyes, a 
bright, fi and a natural propensity to 
take her own way, in the house and out of it. 
Drawing back from the gate behind the well- 


st 


nd descended from 


esh face, 


kept hawthorn hedge, she waited for what was 
to come next. 
“Not a word, fo 
Ann!” 

**No fear!” replied a voice, which she rec- 
ognized as that of her brother, Harry Leete. 
‘‘] know what women are. She'd be for— 

y the house, and herself too, 
once let her get an inkling of this. No fear, 
James! Take care, on your side, that you 
don’t lose that—or let Dinah Ann find it.” 

“I'll take care. When are you coming to 
smoke a quiet pipe with me? I shall want 
your advice as to—’ 

‘One ofl 
lawyer, as he dr 
night !” 

James Harbury, sul 
agriculturist, came throu 
turned to fasten it. Had he turned the other 
to the left instead right, he 
1) ife standing against the 

| 1, almost into 


yr your lite, mind, to Dinah 


n 
n 


these even 


ngs,” interrupted the 
up the lane. ‘Good 


ve on 


stantial farmer and 
gh the gate and 
the 


to 


way, 
wou seen his w 
hedge as cl 
it. He did 
the path to 
had died 

summer gow! er her black sil 
caught hold of her lila 


have 
as } stand, 
not see her, and went etraight up 
the h », When his footsteps 
Jarbury wound her light 
k apron, 
cap strings, lest the 
cap should f, and ran swiftly up the nar- 
row sidewalk, got ind to the back, went 
through the op her gown and 
entered the s g room, all calmly, as soon 
as her husband 
‘(Jot back ?” 
look of surprise. 
“Just come,” 
drove me in his gig 
‘*What bring y up he 
this time? and ] 
with Hall?” 


liked to be at the rinnit id 


se she 


away, Mrs. 


ust 
1 
I 


l 
al 


e exclaimed, with quite a 
replied the farmer; ‘‘Harry 
re in his gig at 
not come back 
Harbury, who 
the end of 
everythir 4 

‘*Harry | 
seemed to 
—and who n 


aid the farmer, who 

it rather restlessly 

tht of such a thing as 

sw juestions. ‘‘He 

the Down Farm to go 

over there wit! I thought I 

might as well Dinah Ann. As 

to Hall, I left him stuck in the taproom of the 

‘Tawny Lion; he didn’t order his gig to be 
ready before ter lock.” 

‘‘Just like Peter Hall! You'd have taken 
the reins elf, James, I reckon, had you 
come back w him.” ; 

‘Oh, he'll not get as bad as allthat! But 
I say, Dinah Ann, it’s a sad thing about Pat- 
ridge at the Down Farm. A day or two ago 
he went out with his haymakers—and you 
know what a man he is to work when he does 
set about it—got into a heat and ‘drank a lot 
of cold cide him for death, 
they say, to make his 
will.” 

‘‘What a dreadful 
Ann, who had a 
( iriosity. 

See, “Sis, 


refusing to satisfy fe’s 
got a message 


time. 


rs 


you 


r. It struck to 
and Harry gone 
'* exclaimed Dinah 
heart, with all her 


like a snack of cold 
beef, Dinah Ann, tho late. I got 
talking to your brother his office and 
missed my tea; so I've had nothing since one 
o’clock dinner. While Phebe puts it on, I'll 
ust go and take a look at White Bess.” 
“White Bess * said Mrs. Har- 
bury. ‘‘So much better that Evan thinks you 
might have ridden her in to-day. No need to 
go and see her now.” 
**Better, Is she I should 
8 look.” 
He took 


I think I'd 


igh it is 


In 
aI 
is all right, 


like to give her 


hat, which still lay on the 
table, and went « Mrs. Harbury’s eyes 
followed him; they were full of speculation, 
and her mind also. 

*‘T don’t believe he is gone to look at the 
mare,” soliloquized she. ‘He'd not disturb 
her, now he hears she is all right. And how 
absent and fidgetty he seemed! There is 
some mystery agate and I should like to know 
what it i I wonder whether—I should not 
think—no, I should not think he can have 
stolen out to meet somebody,” she concluded, 
her tone dubious in spite of the stress laid on 
the ‘‘not.” 

Stepping lightly into the kitchen and giving 
her orders to PI about the supper tray, 
she caught up an old waterproof cloak that 
hung in the back passage, threw it on to hide 
her light dress and crept out after her hus- 
band. It was a very light and beautiful night 
—in fact, it could not be said to be yet as 
dark as it would be, and that is never dark in 
the fine nights of summer. 

‘‘For him to lose his tea,” ran her thoughts, 
‘‘of all things! It must be some uncommonly 
urgent business to induce James to forego a 
meal of any kind. I do wonder what secret 
they have got between them. ‘Not a word, 
for your life, mind, to Dinah Ann,’ cries he. 
‘No fear,’ answers Harry; ‘I know what 
women are—and she'd be revolutionizing the 
house, and herself too.’ Yes, that I should; 
but it’s them I should revolutionize, not my- 
self,” she emphatically pronounced. ‘It may 
be that old love affair cropped up again! that 
woman who threatened to bring an action tor 
breach of promise when James married me. 
Perhaps she has been writing letters to him? 
‘Mind you don’t let Dinah Ann find it,’ says 
Harry. Or perhaps—p¢ rhaps James has 
been foolish enough to let her meet him! 
Harry, not a married man himself, and a 
lawyer, would lend himself to any earthly 
thing without scruple. All lawyers do. 

This rural district, remote from the haunts 
of wily men of the world, was given over en- 
tirely to farmers and farming interests, simple 
minded and simple mannered people, who 
lived out their uneventful lives in the routine 
of daily duties. The small market town of 
Northam, four miles distant, was sleepy and 
primitive, never awakening from its slumbers 
save on the weekly market day. It had its 
— its doctor, and its lawyer—Harry 

zeete—all three of them being nearly as sim- 
le as the farmers. Not simple in point of 
intellect, it must be understood ; but as to life 
and manners. 

This (Thursday) was market day. James 
Harbury had gone to it in the gig of a brother 
farmer, Peter Hall, his own mare, which he 
either rode or drove generally, being sick. 
He was a tall, slender man of nine and thirty 
years, very fair, with exceedingly handsome 
features and mild blue eyes, looking as unlike 
the popular notion of a farmer as a man could 
look, and presenting a marked contrast to his 
agricultural neighbors. So far as appearance 
went, none of them, poor or rich, could vie 
with James Harbury, and his temper and his 
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He had one fault—though perhaps all peo- 
ple would not call it a fault—love of money. 
‘That he was one of the ‘‘warmest” farmers in 
the district, was universally believed, and the 
most saving of men. Too saving, his wife 
would tell him; and where was the use of it, 
she would ask, considering she had neither 
chick nor child P—and every now and then she 
would make the money fly, for she was a dear 
lover of smart attire and of having pretty 
things about her. James would wince and 
bid her to be careful, but he never went the 
length of telling her she spent too much. He 
was fond of her and she of him. 

‘Neither chick nor child.” In that fact had 
lain a sharp sting. They had been married 
eight years now, and the sting was wearing 
itself away. Time softens all things. He 
had never given her cause for an unhappy 
thought—until to-night. He had never had 
any secrets from her, except that he never 
could be brought to tell her what the exact 
sum was that he was enabled to put by at the 
end of each year. Dinah Ann Harbury did 
not care for that; she knew that, however 
much it might be, it was all for her. 

But she did care for this, this mysterious 
secret which had come to her hearing to-night. 
She knew how good looking James was, how 
universally he was liked by man and woman, 
and what a kind heart he had—she put it 
‘*soft”—and something like jealousy began to 
torment her spirit. 

When James came in again, the supper tray 
was at one end of the table and Dinah Ann, 
an unusual light in her eyes, sat at the other 
end, near the lamp, having taken up her knit- 
ting. The farmer's general manner was easy 
and placid, though he had certainly seemed 
restless after leaving the gig; bnt now he was 
calm again. 

‘“*Well,” she said, as he cut himself a slice 
of the cold boiled beet, ‘and how did you 
find White Bess ?” 

“Oh! she seems comfortable,” he replied, 
looking round for the mustard pot. 

“You deceitful villain! You know you did 
not go near the stable,” thought his wife. 
‘“‘You are sure you think so?” she added, 
sloud. 

‘‘Ay! White Bess will be all herself again 
to-morrow, Dinah Ann.” 

‘It’s more than I shall be,” thought Dinah 
Ann, ‘‘unless I can come to the bottom ol 
this.” 

He ate his supper nearly in silence, like a 
man who is mentally preoccupied. And he 
enjoyed it, too, for he was very hungry. 

*‘James, do you ever hear anything now ot 
that Emma Land ?” 

James Harbury laid down his knife and fork 
in surprise at the question and looked across 
at his wife, whose face was bent over her 
knitting. 

*‘Do I ever hear anything of Emma Land !” 
‘*What can make you ask that, 


he repeated. 
Dinah Ann?” 

‘*What can make me ask it? I don’t know. 
The query happened to come into my mind. 
Why should I not ask it ?” 

‘There is no sense in it—that I see.” 

‘*But do you ?” 

‘Do I what?” 

‘‘Ever hear of her?” 

‘‘Why, you know she went out to—where 
was it?—the West Indies, I think—to her 
friends there—ever so long ago. Nigh upon 
eight years it must be. You know she did, 
Dinah Ann.” 

‘‘But she may write from the West Indies. 
Perhaps she does. Does she write to you?” 

He shook his head to imply a negative, 
and occupied himself with his supper again. 
Emma Land bad once upon a time been a 
somewhat sore subject between them, for 
Dinah Ann was jealous in the old days. 

‘Do you ever see her, James ?” 

**See who?” 

“You know. Emma Land 

“I can’t think what has put all this into 
your head to-night, Dinah Ann. How is it?” 

**But do you?” 

*‘Do I what?” 

‘See her.” 

‘‘Why, how could I see her ?” returned he, 
ina sort of helpless tone, that his wife fully 
thought was put on. She is ia the West 
Indies and I am here.” 

‘‘She may not be in the West Indies now.” 

‘IT don’t know where she is. She’s 
for all I know—and I'm sure it 
matter.” 

‘**Ask no questions and you'll hear no 
stories,’ thought his wife, quoting the line 
familiar to her in her school girl days. 

‘IT should not at all wonder, James, but 
Emma Land has come back again.” 

‘‘May be. Two or three years 
heard she had married out there——” 

‘*Who heard it? Who said it?” 

‘‘T know I heard it; I remember it 
well; but as to who said it, I forget that 
your brother, I think. That she had married 
a cousin.” 

“Oh! Not that that’s unlikely, for she was 
ready to marry anybody. She’d have married 
you, you know. She laid traps for you 

‘*That’s about true, I believe; but I did not 
fall into them, Dinah Ann.” And, laughing 
good naturedly, James Harbury turned trom 
the supper tray to reach his pipe. Dinah Ann 
rang the bell, resumed her knitting, and fell 
into an unpleasant reverie. 

A few days passed away, things going on 
smoothly at the farm. Dinah Ann had recov- 
ered her temper—at least, she displayed no 
signs of its being ruffled. James Harbury 
was as usual, save at times he seemed a little 
absent and thoughtful. One afternoon he 
went up stairs to change his every-day coat 
for a better one. 

‘‘Where are you going?” cried Mrs. Har- 
bury quickly, as he came down again 

‘Only into Northam. I shall be 
early.” 

‘Into Northam! It’s not market day. 

“No; but I’ve got a little business there— 
about those sheep, you know, Dinah Ann. I 
shall get them at my own price, after all.” 

“Of course you will. I told you so all 
along. But [do wonder you could not wait 
until to-morrow.” 

‘‘Oh—market day’s always a bustling day ; 
one forgets half one’s business or has not time 
todo it. Anyway I thought I'd go in this 
afternoon.” 

‘“*] should like to go with you, James!" 

Mr. Harbury received the impulsive wish 
with a blank look and had no ready answer at 
hand. 

“IT want to buy a new silk gown and to 
order a best cap and ever so many other 
things. Yes; I will go with you, James. I 
won't be five minutes getting ready.” 

‘‘But—Dinah Ann—not to-day. I 
take you this afternoon. You shall 
morrow instead.” 

‘*Why can’t you take me ?” 

‘*Business,” he shortly replied. And, his 
gig being just then brought round, White 
Bess in the shafts, he got into it without more 
ado and drove away, calling out goodby to his 
wife. 

“I'll be even with you, Mr. James, nodded 
she. 

The sun was setting when he drove in 
again and round to the stable yard. Leaving 
his horse and gig with Evan, he was crossing 
to the house, when his attention was caught by 
a huge volume of black smoke, puffing out of 
the chimney of a narrow building that was 
formerly made to serve as brewhouse and 
washouse until the larger one was built. As 
it was out of use now, was not in fact used for 
any purpose whatever, or entered by anybody 
from month’s end to month’s end, Mr. Har- 
bury naturally thought of fire. He rushed to 
it like a madman. 

In the fireplace under the furnace a fire 
blazed away, upon which more coal had re- 
cently been thrown. Whiter than death, 
James Harbury made one frantic move toward 
it, while a yell of what really seemed like 
terror broke from him. Another yell suc- 
ceeded, and still another; then he collapsed 
utterly and fell upon a low wooden stool in 
wild despair. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Dinah Ann, 
who had been stooping over some blankets in 
the far corner. ‘*‘What in the world is the 
matter? Is it spasms, James? Let me run 
for the camphor.” 

‘‘Camphor indeed !” exclaimed the unhappy 
man. ‘Bring poison, rather. Poison. You've 
ruined me.” 

‘* He’s off his head,” was the pitiable sug- 
gestion. ‘* Let me rub you, James. Where 
is the pain? In the chest ?” 

He flung his arms around in all directions, 
so that she could not get to his chest or to any 
part of him. ‘‘ Who lighted this fire,” he 
gasped. 

‘* Phebe lighted it. I ordered her. The 
flue in the proper washhouse has taken to 
smoking frightfully. ‘The blankets are to be 
washed to-morrow and will be put in soak to- 
night. But what is the fire to you, James, 
that you should be put out about it ?” 

‘* It’s everything to me,” he faintly answer- 
ed. ‘Five hundred pounds has been burnt 
up in it.” 

Rising from the stool—and Dinah Ann won- 
dered the creaky old thing had not come down 
with his weight—he hastened indoors, sat 
down by the table and buried his head upon it. 
She found him so, his face hidden in his hands. 

‘*Now, James, you just tell me what all 
this means—if you are not quite out of your 
senses. Come, I intend to know.” 

** Yes, you may know it now,” he said, lift- 
ing his face and its despair. ‘‘I had placed 
in the fireplace of that old furnace, in my old 
green pocketbook, £500 in bank notes. And 
—and they are burnt! They are burnt, Dinah 
Ann!” 

Dinah Ann paused. 
come from ?” 

‘‘ From your brother—to me. A long while 
ago, years before I knew you, I lent a friend 
over £400. He ran away with it to Australia, 
and I lost my money and set him down as a 
rogue. But he is not so dishonest as I thought 
him; he has made his fortune out there and is 
back again in London now, and last week he 
transmitted the debt and interest to your bro- 
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ther for me, £500. I brought the notes home 
the night Harry drove me here.” 

‘* And now just tell me, James, how you 
could think of putting bank notes into such a 
place as a furnace fire hole ?” ' 

‘* I did it for safety. Nobody ever went in 
there and the furnace was never used.” 

‘*Satety! Was there not your bureau up- 
stairs in the bedroom 2” 

‘* That’s never locked.” 

‘** Why, it’s always locked.” 2 

‘* Anyway, the key is never taken out of it.” 

‘*Ah, I see what it is—you were afraid I 
should see the money and want to spend it.” 

**And so you would, Dinah Ann—a sum 
like that coming unexpectedly,” he meekly re- 
joined. ‘* Bonnets and frills and fresh chairs 
and tables—you’d not have known where to 
stop.” 

‘* Well, I must say, James, you have been 
rightly served for your want of confidence. No 
husband ever has a concealment from his wife, 
if she’s a good wife, but he is sure to be paid 
out. It is a loss, though, £500.” 

He groaned. ‘* My business in Northam 
this afternoon was to consult with your brother 
about a good investment for it.” 

‘*What’s this?” asked she, placing before 
him the identical green case—with the bank 
notes inside it. James gasped. 

‘‘Dinah Ann! My dear Dinah Ann !” 

‘Ah, it’s my dear Dinah Ann now—and 
where would you be without me? I have 
given you a good fright, however. Don’t you 
conceal a thing from me again, James.” 

‘*1T don’t think I will,” he said. ‘* How has 
it all come about ?” 

‘*Why, I have just been playing a little as 
well as you. I was at the gate last Thursday 
night, and heard what you said to Harry as 
you got out of the gig. It excited my suspi- 
cions and my curiosity.” 

‘* But what did I say ?” asked the farmer, 
really not remembering, between the excite- 
ment of the past misery and the present hap- 
piness. = 

‘«* Not a word, mind, to Dinah Ann. Not 
a word, for your lite, mind, to Dinah Ann!” 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
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‘*Tom,” said the chief, ‘‘ there has been a 
rather mysterious robbery at Barrowtown, and 
it’s likely to give the ‘ locals’ some trouble. 
So I wish you to go down as soon as possible.” 

This order | received one hot day in August, 
on the day after the robbery had taken place. 
Of course L did not let much time pass before 
I was at the station and fairly started. Once 
there, Barrowtown is a quaint, picturesque 
little town, like many another in goodly Eng- 
land. It seemed almost too dull to be able to 
boast the doubttul honor of having had a full 
grown robbery. Still, I like the quiet little 
town, for it was there that 1 gained my first 
promotion. ; 

I was met at the station by the local inspec- 
tor, a stout, pompous, excitable little man, 
who looked doubtful as to the prudence of the 
Scotland Yard authorities in sending down 
such an ordinary-looking mortal as myself. 

Ob,” he remarked at last, ‘* so it’s you, 
young man, is it? I don’t think we are likely 
to trouble you much this time. The fact is— 
shem—we have caught the culprit ourselves ” 

I merely bowed, and expressed a wish to see 
the prisoner, and we both set off for the coun- 
ty jail, perhaps a mile or 80 away. 

Well, it certainly seemed as plain as day to 
me, that the unhappy wretch on whom Inspec- 
tor Muggridge had laid his fell grasp could 
easily have proved an alibi, had not that worthy 
officer continually interrupted him with : 

‘+ Better keep all that for your examination, 
my good fellow, or it'll all be brought up 
against you, my man, you know.” 

I told him seriously, as soon as I could, in 
private, that the man he had arrested was no 
more guilty than I was; but he simply smiled 
incredulously, and asked who else could be 
the culprit, as this was the only really aban- 
doned character of the town, and it was plain- 
ly the work of some one who knew the place. 
‘* Besides,” he added, ‘‘it isn’t very likely 
that any one could beat me on my own ground, 
where I know everybody, you know; and if 
he didn’t do it, who did?” With which really 
unanswerable argument he accompanied me to 
the scene of the robbery, where we were shown 
over the premises by the mistress of the house. 
When I saw the ground-floor window by which 
access had been gained to the house, I quite 
agreed with the worthy ** local,” that it was 
the work of a ‘‘new hand,” and that, from the 
fact that his footprints, wherever we could 
trace them, showed no hesitation, but rather a 
thorough acquaintance with the grounds, the 
ever he was, must have had some 
siting the scene of operations, 


culprit, wh 
opportun tv of vi 
and probably lived somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood. 

It seemed that the thiet had entered the 
house by a window inthe rear, and carried off 
a small box of valuables from the room of the 
master of the house, who had been staying at 
a friend’s on that night. Both these facts, 
showed an intimate knowledge of the premises 
on the part of the culprit, and strengthened 
our former belief. We were informed that 
the lost casket—an ordinary tin cash box— 
had been almost filled with various articles of 
jewelry, and refore the was rather 
heavy. Of course the knowledge that there 
would be a good reward for the recovery of 
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the perty did not abate my zeal 
Still, pite of my eagerness to discover the 
culprit, I could make but little of the case, 
and might even have come over to the opinion 
of the ‘‘local,” but for one very important 
fact, namely, the footprints in the garden bed 
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| were all smaller than those of the prisoner ! 


Now, although a man may wear boots several 


| sizes too large for him on occasions, yet he 


can hardly walk with comfort in shoes an inch 


| or so too short. 


Very much annoyed at my want of success, 
and dreading the chaff I would be sure to get, 
when, compelled to give it up, I should return 
to town, I was not particularly delighted next 
morning to see Mr. Muggridge com_ng up the 
road to the house, accompanied by the editor 
of the Barrowtown Weekly Banner, who had 
determined, he said, to write up the account of 
the robbery himself. But there was no escape ; 
prepared for a host of questions, I 
was walking slowly to meet them, when my 
eye was caught by something bright among 
the bushes by the roadside. Yes, there could 
be no doubt of it; there lay the lost box, 
empty, of ¢ Without stopping, how- 
ever, I walked as calmly as possible on to the 
inspector, and was introduced to Mr. Shears, 
the editor. It was simply wonderful how 
obliging I had become. I even, when Mr. 
Muggridge hinted that he was pressed for 
time, volunteered myself to give Mr. Shears 
the information he wished, and to go over the 
premises with him. Once left alone with the 
zealous representative of the press, I gave that 
gentleman all the points of the case, and a few 
more, as you shall see. 

The next forenoon, as soon as a copy of the 
Banner came to the house where the robbery 
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| had occurred—I had for the last two days 


spent from the forenoon until dusk there—I 
turned to the end of the column devoted to the 
‘* Great Robbery,” and read, with a chuckle, 
the announcement that ‘*‘ the loss of the jewels 
would be less, felt had there not been between 
the two bottoms of the box almost £200 in 
bank-notes, of which, unfortunately, the num- 
bers had not been taken.” 

Probably the intelligent reader sees my 
plan, but certainly I did not choose to explain 
itto Mr. Muggridge, when, an hour later, 
that worthy but excitable gentleman rode, very 
hot and very red, up the shadeless road, to 
complain of my having ‘‘ made a confounded 
mess of the account, you know.” I simply 
advised him to wait fora very few days and 
then I would be happy to explain everything. 

That evening, as usual, I left the grounds at 
dusk, after spending most of the day watching 
—though apparently engaged in something 
else—whether any one went near the spot, a 
few hundred yards from the grounds, where 
lay the box on which I especially depended as 
a bait to hook the thief. By walking slowly, 
I managed to let the shades of evening close 
around me before I was far beyond the spot 
where I had made up my mind to watch and 
wait. 

Eight! Nine! Were they never coming ? 
and was my trap laid and baited in vain ? 
Ten! Surely they should have come by this 
time. Still Was that a sound on the 
road ? Yes, and coming from the village, too. 
There were evidently several of them, and I 
began to regret not having brought some help. 
Nearer they came, laughing and talking, as I 
cautiously drew back from the road. And 
now they were opposite the spot where the 
box lay hid. But—what? They've gone by, 
and in the hearty guffaw of the man furthest 
away of the three, I recognize Farmer Lob- 
bins, an honest fellow, whose acquaintance I 
had made during my short stay. 

After this sell, I had almost given up, and 
was actually making up my mind to abandon 
the affair, when a faint sound from down the 
road made me crouch as low as possible once 
more. It was no hoax this time. A short 
thin man, whom I easily recognized as a man- 
of-all-work who had been helping the gardener 
that day, was creeping stealthily down the 
road, close to the bushes. As soon as he 
reached the spot where the box had been 
thrown, he lit a small lantern to aid himin his 
search. ‘This time I felt sure, and so when 
the man blew out the light, after securing the 
supposed treasure, the capture was made. 

‘*Oh! why, yes,” observed the worthy Mr. 
Muggridge, who was in the office when I 
brought in the prisoner that night, *‘I thought 
as much; I had my eye on that fellow all 
along.” 

The man made confession—indeed he was 
caught in the act, and could not deny it. The 
jewels were all recovered, and the reward 
proved very useful in helping me to marry and 
settle down quietly, when, one month later, I 
received my promotion. 
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eneral Miscellany. 
A TOUGH STORY. 
Old Jerry Greening’s Big Bear. 

‘* Ever heerd "bout the scrimmage me and 
Case had with a b’ar over ‘long the Rattlesnake 
Creek ?’ asked old Jerry Greening as he piled 
the logs on the fire in his cozy little cabin near 
this village. Jerry is one of the best hunters 
in Pike County and his reminiscences are 
peculiarly interesting. 

‘* Pll tell ye all "bout it fore Case—ye know 
my son Case, don’t ye ?—comes in. Wall, me 
an’ Case an’ that ‘ere ole yaller houn’ of mine 
—he’s seventeen year old this comin’ spring— 
we started out after a bee tree. Wall, we was 
a walkin’ ‘long kinder quiet like, when all toa 
suddent that cussed houn’ of mine give the all- 
firedest yell ever I hear, an’ outen the brush 
an’ scrub oaks come a tremengus black b’ar. 
I'll be hanged if that b’ar wasn’t ten foot long. 
Wall, the b’ar stood still in the path an’ look- 
ed at me an’ Case, an’ Case an’ me stood still 
an’ looked at the b’ar, and I'll be gosh hanged 
if twasn’t so com’cal I just sot down on the 
groun’ an’ laffed. Then Case he got up on 
his ear cos we didn’t have no gun nor nothin’ 
with us ’ceptin’ a naxe, an’ so he yells to me, 
‘Reckon ye'd better’n get up a tree, 'nless ye 
want ter git chawed into mince meat,’ sez he. 
Jest about thet time Mr. B’ar made fur Case 
an’ I shinned up a tree. 

‘+ Wall, Case he went fur the bar with the 
axe and all of a suddent the ol’ concern flew 
offen the handle; so Case he started fur ter 
climb a tree as the b’ar come fur him. Wall, 
sir, to see Case a climbin’ that ar’ tree with 
that b’ar after im was more’n I could stan’, so 
I jest bust out laffin’ agin. Then Case be got 
red-hot mad an’ the way he slung the profan’ty 
roun’ were a caution. Jest about the time he 
begun a callin’ me all sorts er names that b’ar 
reached one of his paws up an’ pulled off one 
of Case’s butes. He slid down the tree with 
the bute and when he teched the groun’ he 
struck that ar bute jest like that seventeen- 
year-ol’ dog of mine wud arat. But the bute 
didn’t seem to sat’sfy him, so he clim’ the tree 
agin. Case saw him a comin’, so he yells out, 
‘I'm a goner, dad.’ I sez, ‘ Hold the fort an’ 
give him t’other bute.’ Jest then Case sez, 
‘Tl fix the ol’ cuss.’ 

‘* Wall, sir, that b’ar clim’ a’most to where 
Case were a settin’, when all to once’t I see 
Case makin’ some motions with his fingers. 
Sez I, ‘Be youa fixin’ him?’ Sez he, ‘1 be.’ 
Jest then the ol’ devil gave a ter’ble roar an’ 
let go the tree. I s’pose you'll hardly b’heve 
it, but gosh hang me if that b’ar didn’t turn a 
summerset in th’ air an’ light on his head. 
Yes, sir, it’s a solem’ fac’ thet thet b’ar fell on 
hiz head so hard thet he broke hiz neck. The 
whole thing were so cussed com’cal thet I got 
a laffin’ and fell clean off the limb I was strad- 
dlin’ an’ nearly broke my neck. When Case 
com’ down outen the tree, sez I, ‘ What made 
the b’ar tumble?’ He looks at me a minnit 
an’ then pulls out a pepper-box. Wall, sir, 
that ar’ boy—I allers calls him boy, though 
he’s thirty-eight year ol’ comin’ hayin’ time— 
had stole the ol’ woman’s pepper-box, just to 
tant'lize her, an’ thet’s what saved bis life. He 
sprinkled the pepper in the b’ar’s eyes an’ 
nearly drove him frantic, so be dropped. But 
the strangest part of the story is the dog 
When me an’ Case went back after the b’ar 
with a hoss an’ wagon, I'll be blasted if we 
didn't fin’ that ol’ yeller houn’ up ‘nother tree 
yellin’ like sin. ‘Truth, sir, Yes, sir, 
that ar’ dog he’d been so scart that he just 
clim’ that tree *thout thinkin’. Mebbe you 
think I’m lyin’ when I say that b’ar weighed 
five hundred an’ fifty poun’. But it’s the truth, 
sir. I never lied yet, an’ I’m gettin’ too ol’ to 
learn, fur I’m nigh seventy years ol’.”—Phil- 
adelphia Times. 
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From Sunday Magazine 


DROPPING A BEED. 


The land was atill; the skies were gray with weeping; 
Into the soft brown earth tr she cast; 
Oh! soon, she cried, will come the time of reaping, 
The golden time when clouds and tears are past! 
There came a whisper through the Autumn haze, 
Yea, thou shalt tind it after many days.” 
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At early morning, chilled and sad, she hearkens, 
lo stormy winds tl through the poplars blow; 
Far over bill and plain kens, 
Her tield is covered wit snow 
I she sighs, are 
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On banks of moss that take the sparkling 
Half-cheered, half-doubting yet, she strays and listens 
lo finches singing to the shy young flowers; 
A little longer still His love delays 
rhe promised blessing—‘‘after many days.” 


Oh, happy world! she cries, the sun is shining! 
Above the soil I see the springing green 
I ild not trust His word without repining, 
could not wait in peace for things 
Forgive me, Lord, my soul is full of praise; 
My doubting heart prolonged Thy ‘‘many days,” 
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THE CAKE BASKET. 

QurEEN CakE.—Mix one pound of dried 
flour, the same of sifted sugar, and washed 
currants; wash one pound ot butter in rose 
water, beat it well, then mix with it eight 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and 
put in the dry ingredients by degrees; beat 
the whole an hour; butter little tins, teacups 
or saucers, filling them only half full: 


silt a 
little fine sugar over just as you put them into 
the oven. 


CakE FOR CHILDREN.—Mix well two 


a tablespoonful of yeast, let it rise about halt 
an hour; then add three quarters of a pour 
of sugar, one-fourth pound raisins stoned and 
chopped, two ounces candied peel shred fine, 
and one-quarter pound of good fresh beet 
drippings; beat the mixture well for a quarter 
of an hour, and bake in a moderate oven. 
LONG.- 


with 


KEEP 


mix 


Prum Cakes TO 
yound of flour, and 
I 

powdered sugar; beat six 


LITTLE 
Dry one 
ounces of {finely 
ozs. of butter to a cream, and add to it three 
eggs well beaten, half a pound of currants, 
washed and nicely dried, and the flour and 
sugar; beat all for some time, then dredge 
flour on tin plates, and drop the batter on 
them the size of a walnut. If properly mixed, 
it will be a stiff paste. Bake in a brisk oven. 


Luncnron Cake.—Take 
pounds of dough, one half poun 

or one-halt ounce caraway seeds, six ounces of 
sugar, two or three eggs, and one-half pound 
of clarified dripping or of butter. Spread out 
the dough on the paste-board, put it well out, 
rub in the currants and sugar, then add the 
dripping or butter, and lastly the eggs. Mix 
all well together, leave it to rise, put it into 
tins, and bake about an hour in a moderate 
oven. 


six 


one and a half 
lof currants, 


A GERMAN Cakr.—Beat one-quarter pound 
butter until it is in a cream; take three eggs 
and beat until light; mix thoroughly with the 
butter; add to this one-half pound of sifted 
flour, and to this mix one small cake compres- 
sed yeast; then a gillof water; set to rise 
over night in a warm place; put in a turban 
form, and bake in a quick oven. 


2 


DeticateE Teka Cake.—The whites of 3 
eggs beaten to a froth, 1 cup of pulverized 
white sugar, half cup of sweet milk, 1 tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, half teaspoonful of 
soda, two-and-a-half cups of flour, a teaspoon- 
ful of almonds, 1 cup of melted butter. 





CHARMS AGAINST LIGHTNING. 


The Safeguards which Superstition, in al 
ages, has raised against Thunder Storms. 


Science, with all its confidence, has provi- 
ded no safeguards against thunder storms. It 
can warn, but it can not protect. Conductors 
may happily carry off the electric current, but 
they can not secure us from danger. The 
timid may be told emphatically to stand in 
the middle of the room, to avoid fireplaces 
and brass ornaments, or to roll themselves up 
in feather beds or hearth rugs; but those pre- 
cautions will be of little avail if houses, as at 
Manchester, tumble down and bury all alike, 
the terrified and the bold, in a common ruin. 
There have been in all ages popular supersti- 
tions having for their object to avert the dan- 
gers of thunder and lightning. The Thracian 
soldiers took up their bows and arrows and 
fired into the clouds to drive away the storm ; 
and it was considered necessary to erect a 
cross on St. Paul’s steeple, filled with the rel- 
ics of saints, in order to free the city from all 
danger of destructive tempests. Constant to 
the belief that an evil spirit raged in the 
storm, it was a custom in old times, as well in 
England as in France and Germany, to ring 
church bells in order to protect the frightened 
inhabitants. When they rang out the great 
bell at the Abbey of St. Germain, in Paris, or 
chimed in the tower of St. Adelon, in Malmes- 
bury Abbey, the faithful assisted the bell ring- 
ers with their prayers, and helped to stay the 
storm. Many more homely charms against 
thunder and lightning exist to this day in some 
parts of England. The curious herb known 
as the house leek, growing on the housetop of 
rustic cottages, is supposed to be as valuable 
& preservative as any scientific lightning con- 
ductor of approved pattern. Peasants, true 
to the faith of their forefathers, still carry be- 
neath their waistcoats scraps of bay leaf or 
laurel as an amulet—a custom as old as, if not 
older, than the days of Tiberius Cesar. 

We may have got beyond the superstition 
that allowed a dead man killed by a storm to 
lie where he fell, in order that the spot might 
be fenced about and a sheep promptly sacri- 
ficed on the rude altar; but it would be 
strange if country folk did not still place a 
cold iron bar on the beer barrels to prevent 
the liquor from turning sour during a thunder 
storm; and that swans’ eggs are only hatched 
during a loud peal of thunder is a belief yet 
cherished by those who watch this bird for 





signs of atmospherical electricity as closely 
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and confidently as they listen for the scream 
of the peacock to betoken rain. 

Countless experiments have been tried to 
ascertain the scientific causes of a thunder 
storm and to determine its proper — 
from the time when Franklin sent up his si 
kite attached to a dry hempen cord and nar- 
rowly escaped the danger of drawing fire from 
the heavens, until the days when electric re- 
searches were checked by the death of Prof. 
Richmann, of St. Petersburg, who drew out 
so much electricity from the thunder cloud 
that he was promptly killed on the spot. It 
is consolatory to reflect, however, that the 
chances of being personally injured by light- 
ning are very much less than the risks involved 
in a thousand human inventions.—London Jel. 





THE WASTE OF LUMBER. 


A leading lumber dealer of Montreal gives 
some startling facts in regard to the lumber 
trade, and the great waste of timber in this 
country. According to this lumberman, who 
has been in the business twenty-five years, but 
four of the northern States are now able to 
furnish timber beyond their own needs. Of 
these four, Maine is all but stripped of its pine, 
and even the spruce is going fast, so that the 
people of that State will in a few years find 
themselves without building timber enough 
for their own wants. In five or six years the 
white pine of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota will have disappeared. The reports of 
lack of water sufficient to float the logs now, 
so often heard, are due not so much to excep- 
tionally dry seasons as to the fact that the 
lumbermen are penetrating further and fur- 
ther from the main streams. Indeed, the mill 
owners are now building railroads to reach 
the last remote resources of the timber supply, 
and, of course, the end cannot, under such 
circumstances, be tar distant. 

It is true the public domain in the North- 
west and in the South contains an immense 
supply. ‘The reports made to the Secretary 
of the Interior show that the great depreda- 
tions carried on for years leaves only enough 
to supply the actual needs of settlers. In re- 
gard to the supposed inexhaustible supply in 
the Dominion, Mr. Little says that we can not 
look to the Dominion for an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of timber when our own forests shall have 
disappeared. ‘‘I will assert,” he says, ‘from 
a persotal knowledge of most of the timber 
sections of Canada, and trustworthy reports 


from others, that we have not, from the far-off 


province of Manitoba to the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, a8 much pine, spruce, hemlock, oak, 
ash, elm, whitewood, and other commercial 
woods, as would supply the whole consump- 
tion of the United States for a period of 
three years.” 

It is estimated that five hundred million 
dollars would not purchase abroad all the 
lumber consumed in the United States an- 
nually; and as a supply cannot be brought 
easily or cheaply from the Pacific Coast, there 
is a strong necessity to protect the timber dis- 
tricts included in the public domain, and he 
says: ‘Doubtless the time will come when 
tree-planting shall receive the encouragement 
it is given in other countries, and doubtless, 
also, a demand will arise for the abrogation of 
the duty on Canadian lumber, in order that 
we may have an opportunity to husband our 
own failing supply; but there should be no 
hindrance placed in the way of immediate 
energetic measures for the protection of the 
timber lands of the United States not yet 
surrendered to private or corporate control.” 





BHIBERY IN PARLIAMENT. 


Danby did not exactly introduce the prac- 
tice of bribing members, but he was the Min- 
ister who reduced it to a system. ‘The direct 
bribery of members in hard cash lasted for 
about acentury. Lord Rockingham was the 
first Prime Minister who refused to bribe. 
His term of office was remarkably short. The 
price of a member's vote ranged, under George 
lil., from £200 to £1,000. Mr. Grenville in 
asking Lord Saye and Sele, by letter, for bis 
support, enclosed a £200 note. Lord Saye 
wrote back, promising his vote, but returning 
the money. The tone of Lord Saye’s letter is 
extremely courteous, with absolutely nothing 
in it of offended dignity. He merely observes 
sents of that sort. Mr. Grenville replies by 
complimenting him on bis nice sense of honor. 

Tillotson had the courage to remonstrate 
with Wiluam III. against the practice. The 
King took the lecture in good part, and told 
the Archbishop he was very sorry, but could 
not help himself. ‘* There was no other way 
with those men.” It was in that reign that 
Sir John Trevor, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, was found guilty of taking a bribe 
a thousand to forward a private 

He was ordered to move a vote of cen- 

on himself from the chair. Next day he 
was to have moved his own expulsion from the 
House. He contrived, however, to be ill on 
the morrow; and the House good-naturedly 
accepted the excuse. Danby, who had become 
Duke of Leed 
of the Commons to have accepted a gift of 
£5,000, under suspicious circumstance ; 1 
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bill. 


sure 
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8, was reported by a committee 


and 
impeached accordingly. Luckily or unluckily 
for the Duke, the witness on whom the Com- 
mons counted instantly disappeared. The im- 
pea hment had to be dropped, but the Duke's 

gone. It characteristic o 
s Grace, nevertheless, remained 


reputation was is t 
the age that 
President of the Council for some time lor 
It was on this occasion, by the way, that the 
Duke told the Peers that amazing anecdote 
about himself and Mr. Savile. The Duke, as 
Treasurer, had once had a lucrative office in 
his gilt ‘* Mr. Savile came to me and said 
want the place my ] every- 
who asks you fo 
him.’ ‘ What, Harry, 
‘Why, then whoever « 
will be So I told 
. are muc¢ h behol- 
den in this matter to Mr. Savile.’ And the 
end was Harry got ahandsome present.” An 
equally belong 
Under James II. a member was going to vote 
‘* Sir,” significantly remark- 
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elf, but tel 
r it that 
’ 1 said, ‘ tell them all 
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yes; 
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‘Sir, you 


sure to 


good story 


the wrong way. 


| ed a Minister, ‘‘ I think you have a place in 
‘* Yes, replied the honorable | 


the Customs 
gentleman; ‘* but my brother died yesterday, 
and left me £7008 year. So I don’t care.”— 
Cornhili Magazine. 





PANAMA HATS. 

The Jipijapa, or Panama hats, says 7'he 
Journal of Botany, are principally manufac- 
tured in Veraquas and Western Panama. 
Not all, however, known in commerce by that 
name are plaited in the Isthmus; by fara 
greater proportion being made in Manta, 
Monte Christi, and other parts of Ecuador. 
The bats are worn almost in the whole Ameri- 
can continent and in the West Indies, and 
would probably be equally used in Europe did 
not their high price (varying from $2 to S150) 
prevent their importation. They are distin- 
guished from all others, by consisting only of 
a single piece, and by their lightness and flex- 
ibility. They may be rolled up and put into 
the pocket without injury. In the rainy sea- 
son they are apt to get black; but by wash- 
ing with soap and water, besmearing them 
with lime juice, or any other acid, and expos- 
ing them to the sun, their whiteness is easily 
restored. So little is known about these hats, 
that it may not be out of place to give an ac- 
count of their manufacture. 

The ‘‘straw” (paja), previous to plaiting, has 
to undergo several processes. The leaves are 
gathered before they unfold, all their ribs and 
coarser, veins removed and the rest, without 
being separated from the base of the leaf is 
reduced to shreds. After having been ex- 
pored to the rays of the sun for a day, and 
tied intoa knot, the straw is immersed into 
boiling water until it becomes white. It is 
then hung up in ashady place, and subse- 
quently bleached for two or three days. The 
straw is now ready for use, and in this state, 
sent to different places, especially to Peru, 
where the Indians manufacture from it those 
beautiful cigar cases, which sometimes bring 
as high as $30 each. 

The plaiting of the hats is very troublesome. 
It commences at the crown and finishes at the 
brim. The hats are made on a_ block, which 
is placed upon the knees, and requires to be 
constantly pressed with the breast. Accord- 
ing to their quality more or less time is occu- 
pied in their completion—the coarser ones 
may be completed in two or three days, while 
the finest may take as many months. The 
best times for plaiting are in the morning 
hours and the rainy season, when the air is 
moist. Inthe middle of the day and in dry 
clear weather, the straw is apt to break, and 
this, when the hat is finished, is betrayed by 
knots, and much diminishes the value. 





MODERN SUPERSTITION. 


The steel works of the Lackawanna Iron 
and Coal Company at Scranton have the 
reputation of being well managed, and as free 
from accidents as any similar establishment in 
the United States, but for all that the mill is 
not free from superstitions. While visiting 
the works a few evenings ago, and watching 
the glow of the gleaming steel as it passed 
through the various processes, from the river 
of fire flowing into the converters, to the white 
snakelike bar that ran, a finished rail, under 
the saw, an incident occurred which at once 
startled and amused me. A group of per- 
spiring workmen, with weapons of various 
kinds in their hands, and their faces wearing 
an expression of awe, rushed past me, ex- 
claiming ‘*There she goes.” Some of them 
flung pieces of iron and slag at a retreating 
object that ran rapidly through the mill and 
out at a distant door. At first I thought some 
great accident had occurred. The men 
seemed very much frightened, and seemed dis- 
appointed when the object of their attention 
had escaped. I asked the cause of their com- 
motion. ‘*Why, didn’t you see it?” said one. 
‘‘It was that black cat again!” My curiosity 
being excited, I asked one of the foremen for 
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an explanation. ‘‘It seems odd,” he said, 
‘and I know some persons will laugh at us, 
but I tell you that black cat is an omen of 
evil for this establishment. Every time we 
are about to have a big accident she enters 
that door and runs from one end of the works 
to the other. At first we took no notice of 
her, but finally her visits became as regular as 
clockwork whenever anything serious was 
about to oecur, and the men began to take 
warning from her, and neglected their work 
when she came. They noticed that she never 
halted in the mill, but ran from end to end 
like a streak of lightning. That’s why you 
saw us so anxious to kill her. The foremen 
wish to get her out of the way, as her visits 
are so demoralizing to the workmen; and the 
fact that she seems to lead a charmed life, and 
get away every time unburt, rather strengthens 
the superstition concerning her."—New York 
World. 





THE VIRTUES Of MULLEIN. 

The Boise City Republican says mullein 
smoked in a pipe will always relieve catarrh, 
and patiently continued will effect a perma- 
nent cure. 

It also hes the following, which may be 
worth something to the afflicted : 

‘IT have discovered a remedy for consump- 
tion. It has cured a number of cases after 
they had begun bleeding at the lungs, and the 
hectic flush was already on the cheek. After 
trying this remedy to my own satisfaction, I 
have thought philanthropy required that I 
should let it be known to the world. It is 
common mullein, steeped and sweetened with 
sugar, and drank frecly. Young or old plants 
are good, dried in the shade and kept in clean 
bags. ‘The medicine must be continued from 
three to six months, according to the nature 
of the disease. It is good for the blood ves- 
sels also. It strengthens and builds up the 
system. It makes good blood, and takes 
away intlammation from the lungs. It is the 
wish of the writer that every publication in 
the United States, Canada and Europe should 
publish this receipt for the benefit of the hu- 
man family.” 

In Russia, a few years ago, a mullein plant 
was received, and it was considered a great 
curiosity. They called it the ‘American vel- 
vet plant.” 





FRACTIONAL CURRENCY AB A 
RELIC. 

WHERE ARE THK SHINPLASTERS, AND 
How Are Tory Kerr ?—It is assumed that 
the amount of fractional currency lost or de- 
stroyed is $8,576,000, and this amount is set 
down as clear gain to the government, or to 
the nation. That of it is lost or de- 
stroyed is a reasonable supposition; but more 
of it, in all probability yet exists, and in good 
condition, but it is not very likely that it ever 
will be presented for redemption. Where is 
it, then? It is in the hands of ‘‘the curious,” 
of those curious persons who are always seek- 
ing curious things, from golden eagles to 
golden roses, or what are golden roses in 
Such persons are very nu- 
ll but certain that they 


some 


their estimation. 
merous, and it is 
hold, and mean to keep, some millions of the 
paper money that was issued during the war 
and in the years that immediately tollowed 
the war's close. Not only were half-dollars 
and quarter-dollars issued, and dimes and 
half-dimes, but the were varied; 80 
that collectors, to hoard, have a large number 
of pieces to gather in each and every instance. 
As collectors are many, and generally men of 
some means, it follows that the amount of war 
currency thus absorbed must be heavy, and 
fairly is to be counted in millions. It will, or 
much of it will, be retained, and Government 
will never be required to redeem it. 


a 


issues 





Tue Deap-Broke Man.—Everybody has 
heard the story of the dead-broke man who 
followed another one night for the purpose of 
pawning his bowie-knite for a little money ; 
but on his pulling out the weapon the man 

d ex **Take all my 
money, but spare my life!” Something like 
this occurred in Brooklyn the other night. 
Aman called ona priest with a request that 


who was followe laimed : 


The father hastily dressed and 
started along with his visitor toward the lat- 
ter’s residence. The man loitered respect- 
fully behind the priest; but this made the 
clergyman nervous, and he cast suspicious 
glances behind him. Seeing that the man had 
one of his bands in his pocket, the father said 
to him: ‘‘I think had better go ahead.” 
The man drew something from his pocket 
which glittered. The priest uttered a cry of 

8 back to his resi- 


fear, and ran at full speed 
dence. The police n tified, and the 
man was found. In of being an assassin, 
as the priest feared, he proved to be an hon- 
hard-working man; and the weapon which 
took to be a pistol ora 
cruciux. 
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A Jersey | Manvuracrory.—Henry 
Benbrook, a dealer in game, residing at Rari- 
tan, N.J., has su in raising young 
quails, an operation that has been tried in the 
United States repeatedly, but which hitherto 
‘ars ago he captur- 
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drying, the pressed paper objects are coated 
on both sides with an adhesive material made 
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of thick turpentine, the shavings are applied 
to them, and the whole is subjected to pres- 
sure. Wood shavings alone would, because 
of their unequal thickness, present uneven 
surfaces. The objects are now cut, if neces- 
sary, dried and varnished. 
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Japanese Art.—The Japanese and their 
neighbors, the Chinese, have reached the acme 
of graphic delineation of floral and vegetable 
details, and also of fish and small birds. But 
they stop there. As to color, their career is 
similar. Thus there appear to be two wonders 
in the history of Japanese art: 1, its incom- 
parable success within narrow limits, and 2, 
its perfect insensibility to whatever constitutes 
mental activity, its apparent incapacity for de- 
velopment beyond the level of the primary 
stage of decorative design. The only analo- 
gous display—we cannot call it development 
—of artistic labor is that of the French re- 
naissance in design, the perfect instance of 
wsthetic negation. With far interior sense of 
beauty, there is something Japanese in the 
works of Bernard Palissy. 





Wit and Zumor. 


THEN AND NOW. 


It wasn’t so when I was young, 
We used plain language then; 

We didn’t speak of “them galoots,” 
Meanin’ boys or men. 


When speaking of the nice hand-write 
Of Jor, or Tom, or Bill, 

We did it plain—we didn’t say, 
“He slings a nasty quill.” 


An’ when we saw a girl we liked, 
Who never failed to please, 

We called her pretty, neat and good, 
But not ‘about the cheese.” 


The boys sometimes got mad and fit; 
We spoke of kicks and blows; 

Sut now they ‘“‘whack him on the snoot,” 
Or “paste him on the nose.” 


Once, when a youth was turned away 
By her he held most dear, 

He walked upon his feet—but now 
He ‘‘walks off on his ear.” 


We praised the man of common sense, 
“His judgment’s good,” we said 

But now they say, ‘‘Well that old 
Has got a level head.” 


‘pump 





“SAME AS WHITE FOLKS.” 


Uncle Ben White, that antiquated, crippled, 
and white-headed darky always to be met on 
Woodward avenue, begging for a small loan, 
was looking so proud and conceited yesterday 





““Wall, I does feel a bit stuck up, sah,” ; 
replied the old man, as he gave his old hat 
new slant. ‘‘My ole woman am as black as 
de spade of diamonds, an’I nebber ‘sposed 
she ‘mounted to a hill o’ beans, but a few 
weeks ago she was tooken sick.” 

«“Was, eh?” 

“Yes, sah, an’ de oder day I called a doc- | 
tah—same sort o’ doctah dat tends on white 
folks. He looked at de old woman's tongue, 
axed her "bout a fousan’ queshuns, an’ den 
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he shook his head an’ said dat her system was 
run out.” 

**Run down, you mean.” 

**Yes sah, an’ den he told her dat she mus 'go 
to de sea-shore for free months dis summer to 
git her system back.” 

**But you can’t even raise fifty cents.” 

“Dat’s so, but Lawd bress you, can’t we 
feel tickled an’ stuck up to know dat my ole 
black woman am advised to do jist de same as 
de biggest white ladies in de land! Fo’ de 
Lawd, but when the doctah said she had a 
bmw sah, same as rich white folks, an’ dat 
8 € mus’ go whar dey roll in salt water, dress 
in silk an’ put up at a fe’ story hotel, why, I 
jist shouted till dey heard me way out in de 
woods !"— Free Press. 





‘Can YOu cure my eyes ?” said a man to Dr. 
Brown. ‘‘Yes,” said the doctor, ‘‘if you will 
follow my prescription. ‘Oh, certainly, doc- 
tor,” said the patient, ‘‘I will do anything to 
have my eyes cured. What is your remedy, 
doctor?” ‘*You must steal a horse,” said the 
doctor, very soberly. ‘‘Steal a horse, doc- 
tor!” said the patient, in amazement. ‘‘How 
will that cure my eyes?” ‘You'll be sent to 
State prison for five years, where you could 
not get whisky, and during your incarceration 
your eyes would get well,” said the doctor. 
The patient looked somewhat incredulous, 
but he did not adopt the doctor’s remedy. 





‘I BELIEVE in a personal devil,” said Mr. 
Moody, at a revival meeting held in a remote 
Western city. ‘That's true, that’s true— 
you’re right there, stranger,” said an old 
farmer, rising from his seat in his earnestness. 
Whereupon a calm-faced, placid-looking wom- 
an arose from the other end of the pew, took 
him by the ear, and led him slowly out; and 
the assembly knew then for the first time, that 
the old man’s mind was filled with domestic 
thoughts instead of the hereafter. 





WHERE ARE you going ?” said a young gen- 
tleman to an elderly one in a white cravat 
whom he overtook a few miles from Little 
Rock. ‘I am going to heaven, my son. I 
have been on my way for eighteen years.” 
‘Well, good-bye, old fellow! If you have 
been travelling towards heaven for eighteen 
years and got no nearer than Arkansas, | will 
take another route.” 





“IT can’r tell for the life of me,” said an old 


farmer at the White Mountains to a party of | 


city visitors the other day, ‘‘what you fellers 
see up here to draw ye. For my part these 
all-fired hills have been the worst things we've 
had to contend with. Still, it’s all right if ye 
like it; we're glad to see ye; only it’s mighty 
funny.” ; 





From A Lapy Too.—A conceited young 


country parson, walking home from church | 
with one of the ladies of his congregation, | 


said, in allusion to his rustic audience, ‘*This 
morning I preached to a congregation of 
asses!” ‘‘I thought of that,” observed the 
lady, ‘‘when you called them your ‘beloved 


brethren ! 


? 
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An oLp Yorkshire woman described her 
happy circumstances thus: ‘I've a nice li 
cottage, a chest of drawers and a pianny, a 
lovely garden and some flowers in my win- 
dow, and (waxing warm) my husband's dead 
and the very sunshine of ‘eav'’n seems to fa 
on me.” 
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Puritans come 
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country for?” asked 
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way, and make other people do 
was the reply. 
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KIDNEY AND LIVER MEDICINE 


EVER KNOWN. 
HUNT'S REMEDY has saved from linger- 


ing disease and death hundreds who have been 
given up by physicians to die. 

HUNT'S REMEDY cures all Diseases 
of the Kidneys, Bladder, Urinary Organs, 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, and Inconti- 
nence and Retention of Urine. 

HUNT'S REMEDY encourages sleep, creates 
an appetite, braces up the system, and renewe 
health is the result. 

HUNT'S REMEDY cures Pain in the 
Side, Back, or Loins, General Debility, 
Female Diseases, Disturbed Sleep, Loss 
of Appetite, Bright's Disease, and all 
Complaints of the Urino-Genital Organs. 

HUNT’S REMEDY quickly induces the 
Liver to healthy action, removing the causes 
that produce Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, 
Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Piles, &c. 

By the use of HUNT’S REMEDY the 
Stomach and Bowels will speedily regain their 
strength, and the Blood will be perfectly purified. 

HUNT'S REMEDY is purely vegetable, and 
meets a want never before furnished to the pub- 
lic, and the utmost reliance may be placed in it. 

HUNT'S REMEDY Is prepared express- 
ly for the above diseases, and has never 
been known to fail. 

One trial will convince you. For Sale 
by all Druggists. Send for Pamphlet to 

; FE. CLARKE, Providence, R, J. 

Prices, 75 cents, and @1.25 (large size). 
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Will positively cure nine-tenths of the | 
worst cases of Sciatica (Sciatic Rheuma- | 


tism) that can be produced. For Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, 
Sprains, Lame Back, &c., it has no equal 
on earth. 


It has cured cases given up by physicians as incur 
able. However hopeless you may feel, 

Test Bishop Soule’s Liniment at once. 

Except for Burns, Bruises, Toothache, Sore Throat, 
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eases, always procure the large bottles. 
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This combined action gives tt won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 
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Way endure nervous or sick headaches} 
Why have sleepless nights? 
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